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Two Messages... 


To Our Readers: 


We have received so many new subscrip- 
tions in the last four weeks since the form 
of The United States News was changed 
that our subscription staff has been 
swamped with work. We hope you will 
bear with us in any delays incident to the 
mailing of copies to you or your friends for 
whom you have subscribed. We take this 
means of expressing our appreciation for 
the cooperation of our readers and trust 
that you will continue to tell your friends 
about the new United States News. 


To National Advertisers: 


Since the change in format five weeks ago 
the circulation of The United States News 
has jumped from 86,000 to well over 
100,000. Inasmuch as our advertising rates 
for 1940 were based on a guarantee of 
85,000 ABC, the “plus” of more than 
15,000 represents an additional reason for 
the placing of contracts now. 
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luxury and long life. TWO: Take Plymouth’s delightful Luxury Ride it completes the 
evidence that Plymouth is the one low-priced car most like the high-priced cars! 
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a _ —< differences OF 22 BIG FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS— 
among low-priced cars in size, pan pom 
quality, pa siieotia are switching 7 Cyt had } CarZ had M0... Car'3 fad E 
thousands to the 1940 Plymouth! 

High-priced cars resemble each 
other on 22 important features, but 
Plymouth is the only one of “All 3” 
low-priced cars that gives you a ma- 
jority of these features. 

See the 1940 Quality Chart at 
your Plymouth dealer’s. Then take 
Plymouth’s thrilling Luxury Ride. 
And Plymouth is easy to buy! 

MAJOR BOWES, C. B. S.,Thurs., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 


SEE THE LOW-PRICED PLYMOUTH COM- 
MERCIAL PICK-UP & PANEL DELIVERY! 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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POWER OF THE PUORSE...........-ccsocosssescssek ae 


A truculent Congress . . . a determined Chief 
Executive ... a fight to the finish .. . a vital 
story. Three “favorite” Roosevelt agencies have 
been denied money by the Legislators. The is- 
sues, however, go deeper than just an ordinary 
controversy. The article tells why and how. 


VANDENBERG WANTS ROOSEVELT 
RENOMINATED! 


In an exclusive interview with a staff writer of 
The United States News, Senator Vandenberg 
makes the amazing revelation that he wants to 
see the Democrats renominate President Roose- 
velt. Readers, however, needn’t jump to hasty 
conclusions. Senator Vandenberg is an astute 
politico-logician. Find out how by a third nom- 
ination Senator Vandenberg believes the whole 
issue of New Dealism will be settled. 


THIRD-TERM FIGHT IN VIRGINIA....P. 10 


Pre-convention fireworks are beginning to spat- 
ter the political firmament... an objection from 
the Governor of Virginia prompts a revelation of 
behind-the-scenes activities of Tom Corcoran in 
an attempt at delegate-juggling. The story paints 
a picture of politicians at work, the maneuvers 
they employ and the problems they encounter. 


CHECKING NAVY PROGRAM.............. ©. 1) 


What is the public getting for those millions of 
Navy dollars? Congress, heretofore lavish with 
the Admirals, is now becoming critical . . . is 
adopting a “show me” attitude. Just what this 
means to the mammoth Naval expansion pro- 
gram is ably detailed in this article. 


BROADER TAX POWERG.................::cs000 y. 82 


Last week the Supreme Court decided seven tax 
cases ... all were in favor of the Government. 
A trend indicated? Definitely, as this “docu- 
mentary” story reveals the Court’s tendency to 
approve wider “controls” over U. S. business. 


DRIVE TO END LAPOR RACKET......... P.13 


Firm-jawed Robert Jackson, Attorney General, 
advised that he is playing with “political dyna- 
mite” in his crusade against labor rackets, has a 
one-word answer—‘‘Law”’. Here are bold head- 
lines yet to splatter front pages . . . headlines 
which will show how Government is getting ready 
to clamp down on rackets in Labor by using anti- 
trust, anti-racket and income tax laws. 


G.O.P. WEST FRONT BARRAGE............P. 1 
A political Blitzkrieg into the West for the stra- 
tegic farm votes is the new Republican tech- 
nique. This invasion by politicians comes at a 
time when Democratic forces are still puzzling 
over third-term odds. Here is a complete and 
factual roundup of the current political scene. 


$66,000,000,000 IN 8 YEARS 


Since George Washington took office, more than 
$184,000,000,000 has been spent by the Govern- 
ment. Of this staggering sum, the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration accounts for almost one-third. Quite 
asum...and quite a story and dramatic Picto- 
gram make this a timely feature. 


UNUSED MONEY MAGIC 


By the magic of Executive Orders the Govern- 
ment can raise $13,200,000,000 . . . and Congress 
doesn’t even have to lift a finger. Here is a po- 
tential flood of gold, silver and paper money at 
the President’s personal call. Here is a gigantic 
magic fund that Congress will soon investigate 

. a story that rivals that of King Midas... 
and may some day give Congress just as regal 
a headache. 


“MY DAZE” 


Once again, Katharine Dayton magnifies the 
Washington scene until humor makes the Capi- 
tal “as large as life, and twice as natural.” Pre- 
scribed for those who look for a chuckle in 
every line. 
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New sq alay 


A new business set-back is going to jolt Congress and the White House; will 
upset plans; will produce some added problems for Government and industry. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Slow-down in industry's production volume is earlier and more abrupt than 
anticipated. President is advised that production gains that followed the start of 
war in September, 1939, will be wiped out in February and March, 1940; will then 
be followed by a spring lull. 


Is it serious? Not very. The check to recovery is important and is shocking 
to some optimists who expected a steady rise. Mr. Roosevelt is one of the opti- 
mists. But Government appraisers anticipated the check; so advised the President in 
November. Their present advice is not to get excited. 








The downturn will center in a few industries--steel in particular; will not 
affect retail trade to any important extent; will not cause a serious drop in na- 
tional income. Reaction is to be like that following July, 1933; not like the 
severe jolt of 1937. It is based upon the fact that production in some industries 
outran consumption. 


The future? War orders will determine. 





Statistically, the rate of production in industry, that stood at 128 on the 
Federal Reserve Board index in December, was 121 in January, will be about 113 in 
February, will fall to 105-110 in March or April. Viewpoint of Government fore- 
casters is that war orders will produce a turn upward in June or July that may be 
Sharp. A billion dollars' worth of airplane and airplane accessory orders is 
in sight. Kinks are being removed from Allied buying machinery. An increasing 
volume of purchases lies ahead for a diversified list of war products. 





Long-term official view is that 1940 will be a better business year as a 
whole than was 1939; will be the best year since 1929. Present adjustment is 
temporary. 








Ardor of Congress for economy is cooling and will cool more as business 
tends to slip. 





A downtrend in farm prices is not to arouse farmer enthusiasm for subsidy 
cuts. A decline in employment and a rise in unemployment is not to ease the re- 






(over) 








NEWS GRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


lief situation in the cities. Result: Ground-work is being laid for a "deal" be- 
tween farm State representatives and big city representatives to save relief 
and farm subsidies. 


Important to watch, however, is the working of unemployment insurance 
in the period just ahead. On hand are reserves of $1,500,000,000 that are sup- 
posed to be available to absorb the shock of rising unemployment. Unemployment 
insurance to date has failed to function as anticipated; has not performed its 
shock-absorbing function. 





All in all the outlook for substantial economy in farm subsidies and relief 
is not bright. Expert appraisal suggests that cash spending by Government in the 
year that begins next July 1 will be about as large as in the present year. 





* * * 


Isolation sentiment in Congress continues to grow. 





Prospect of a non-military loan to Finland is barely 50-50. Congress’ atti- 
tude: "Let the British do it. If the Finns are helping the British, why don't 
the British help the Finns? Why drag in this Government?" View seems to be that 
this country already has done more than the Allies. Real catch is that a loan 
for non-military purposes would do no good to the Finns if they could not barter 
grains for guns. British and French have not warmed up to the barter deal. 


Prospect of an embargo on export of war supplies to Japan is far less than 
50-50 at this stage; will depend upon the course of Japanese action in the Far 
East. Again, Congress is wary of action that might stir up a fight. 


Question is how far sentiment will veer from isolation when the real shoot- 
ing begins in Europe; when Japan starts to move faster again in China. 





Attitude of military experts of this Government is not optimistic on the 
prospect of a British-French victory. Inside expert view is that the Allied task 
is extremely difficult; will require an effort that is to strain British-French 
resources; will put to a test sooner or later the policy of American isolation. 
Expectation is that economic involvement for the U. S. is to grow both in Europe 
and Asia. 





Business must realize that it is to be more and more at the mercy of a Gov-= 
ernment bureaucracy. 





Supreme Court is taking down the bars to a check on taxing powers; is re- 
moving restraints from methods used by commissions that regulate business. 
Checks to use of Government power that once existed both in taxes and in admin- 
istration are rapidly disappearing. 





A stronger voice at the White House and in Congress will be increasingly 
vital to American business -as--pressures grow for an expansion of Government 
power. 
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Clash on farm subsidies . . . 





of te News 


Labor Board's defense . . . 


new tax powers .. . loans and planes for Finland 


House slashes Agriculture Appro- 
priations Bill .. . President states that 
he cannot accept responsibility for 
cuts below Budget estimates that im- 
pair whole farm program . . . Wallace 
warns Congress that cuts invite serious 
“political consequences” . .. Farm 
Bureau Federation head charges “sab- 
otage” of farm recovery. 


xk * 


Chairman J. Warren Madden de- 
fends National Labor Relations Board 
before House investigating committee 
... cites Supreme Court record in sup- 
port of Board’s legal success . . . re- 
plies to charges by Leiserson, new 
Board member . . . starts list of de- 
fense witnesses. 

Dean Garrison of Wisconsin Law 
School follows with praise of Board’s 
handling of labor strife . . . opposes 
AFL plan for five-man Board and 
suggests abandonment of authority to 
decide appropriate bargaining unit. 


xk * 


Executive Council of AFL an- 
nounces that it will give no political 
party blanket endorsement in 1940 
... warns against CIO “kiss of death” 
to candidates . . . asks New Deal for 
business “breathing spell” .. . sus- 
pends Printers’ Union for non-pay- 
ment of anti-CIO assessment. 

United Mine Workers close conven- 
tion without supporting Lewis indict- 
ment of Roosevelt and Democratic 
Party . . . Lewis continues attacks on 
New Deal officials after General 
Johnson backs accusation of -labor 
betrayal. 


xkk 


Supreme Court celebrates 150th 
anniversary ... Chief Justice Hughes 
says controversies over constitutional 
interpretation by Court are a token 
of democratic vitality . . . Attorney 
General Jackson asserts law should be 
constantly rewritten to meet current 
conditions. 

High Court upholds New York City 
sales tax . . . Hughes, Roberts and 
McReynolds dissent . . . Justices hand 
down 14 tax decisions in favor of 


EB 24 


Federal, State and local taxing au- 
thorities. 

Senator Vandenberg recommends 
special board to deal with Govern- 
ment commercial activities abroad .. . 
bill would abolish Tariff Commission 
and do away with reciprocal trade 
agreements. 


xk 


Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee holds hearings on proposed 
Finnish loan . . . Senator Harrison 
suggests private bond issue in op- 
posing loan on neutrality and econo- 
my grounds . . . Finnish envoy tells 
American correspondents in Paris 
army is “condemned to death” with- 
out immediate aid . . . Sweden buys 
150 attack planes here reported bound 
for Finland . . . organization to buy 
arms for Finns launched in New York. 

Russian Ambassador protests to 
Secretary Hull after Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Johnson calls Russian 
soldiers “serfs” ... Senator Townsend 
charges U.S. aids Russia with gold 
purchases, after Morgenthau reveals 
Treasury follows impartial buying 
policy although possessing power to 
discriminate. 


x kk 


Clashes in House over introduction 
into Congressional Record of alleged- 
ly forged letters linking Representa- 
tive Dies with leader of silver shirts 
fascist group . . . Representative ac- 
cuses Dies Committee of arranging for 
sale of false papers to members seek- 
ing evidence against investigators. 


x*e 


Marriner Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman, reappointed until 
1944 . . . Ambassador Bullitt called 
home to report on European situation 
... Thomas E. Dewey enters Illinois 
presidential primary . . . Governor 
Bricker of Ohio supports Taft candi- 
dacy ... Prime Minister Chamberlain 
promises return to Anglo-American 
Reciprocal Trade Pact plan after war 
. . . House Naval Committee halves 
estimates despite Secretary Edison’s 
plea for expansion. 
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THESE DAYS ? 





F YOU WANT A new motor car, but are too busy to 
devote much time to the matter—don’t let it worry 
you. Buying a fine car today is a simple proposition. 
In choosing the make, you need merely to follow public 
preference. In the field above $2000, Cadillac-Fleetwood is 
the choice of two out of every three. This leaves only the 
problem of choosing the correct model for your personal ADIL IL, A CU- 
needs—and we’ve made that simplicity itself. 
Just turn this page over to your secretary, with in- 
structions to fill out and send the coupon below. Return Fi 
mail will bring you the Cadillac-Fleetwood catalog. f A i / } f O OD 
This handsome brochure gives all the information you 
could possibly require. Hundreds of men have selected 


their cars from it—without leaving their offices. V8-¥6 
Why not act now—while you’re thinking about it? —_ 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION e¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Please send me the new Cadillac-Fleetwood Catalog 
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THE POWER OF THE PURSE 


New-Found Congressional Control as Means to Curb New Deal 


Whip-hand over Executive 
placed in legislative grasp 
by appropriating function 


Congress suddenly is toying with a 
changed use of its fundamental power— 
the power of the purse. 

All through the years since 1933, until 
now, Congress has been using this power 
over spending as a means to expand the 
authority of the national Government. 
Through use of money, States have been 
induced to give up many of their rights; 
farmers have been induced to accept con- 
trol of their farms by Government; busi- 
ness men wanting Government work have 
been forced to maintain minimum labor 
standards; employers wanting to attract 
workers from relief rolls have had to meet 
“prevailing wage” standards. 

Emphasis has been upon expanding the 
power of the Executive arm of the Gov- 
ernment and upon broadening authority 
of Government over business and finance 
and agriculture. 


New Light Dawning. 

Today a new light is dawning upon 
Members of Congress. There is realiza- 
tion that the power to give also carries 
with it the power to take away. There is 
a growing interest in curbing some of the 
powers and some of the experiments that 
were put into effect during the years of 
“emergency”. There is an obviously cooled 
interest in reform. 

But a more conservative Congress ap- 
peared to be blocked in any attempt to 
make changes in reform laws. In the hands 
of the President is the power of veto. To 
overcome that power, there must be a 
two-thirds vote in each House—an im- 
passable obstacle to action in view of the 
membership of Congress. This appeared 
to stop effectively the urge to change. 

Then the light came. 

A new appropriation bill requires a sim- 
ple majority. If a President wants to veto 
one section, he must reject the entire bill 
to get at the item he dislikes. 

With simple points of order, the House 
eliminated three pet agencies of the Presi- 
dent. These agencies are the National Re- 
sources Committee, the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports and the Office of Personnel 
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Administration. Mr. Roosevelt was tipped 
off to the fact that Congress controls the 
purse-strings and to the further fact that 
Congress must be consulted if those purse- 
strings are to be loosened. 

As a further gesture, the Appropriations 
Committee in the House withheld action 
on the grant of funds that will be needed 
to continue the work of the National La- 
bor Relations Board. Here was a hint that 
there are more ways than one to reach 
administrative agencies that regulate busi- 
ness and that cannot otherwise be changed, 
in a way not suitable to the President, ex- 
cept through a two-thirds vote of- each 
House. 

Also: in recommending appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture, the 





A new use for the power of the 
purse. 

Congress gives thought to effects 
of denying appropriations after 
years of voting appropriations. 

An account of where the real 
power over government can lie. 

How regulation of business 
could be directed. 





House committee eliminated a number of 
items in an effort to curb the activities of 
the Executive arm of the Government. 

It is in this power of the purse that Con- 
gress holds a whip-hand over the Exec- 
utive. This power is absolute. It traces 
back to Seventeenth-Century English his- 
tory when the Commons showed its abil- 
ity to curb the King. The power is so 
broad and so effective that its use by the 
Parliament or the Congress is seldom ar- 
bitrary. But the power exists and today 
is coming into new use by a Congress that 
wants changes in the New Deal. How far 
that use will be extended remains to be 
seen. An understanding of its potentiali- 
ties can have an important effect in in- 
fluencing the trend of Government action 
in the period ahead. 

Power of the purse centers in the hands 
of 64 members of Congress—members of 


the Appropriations Committees, 24 Sena- 
tors and 40 Representatives. 

This group now, and in the past, has 
defied Presidents, sometimes successful- 
ly, at other times unsuccessfully. Some of 
the power of these Committees and of 
Congress—when appropriations are in- 
volved—rests upon the fact that a Presi- 
dent cannot veto part of a bill. 

Through this fact Congress gains a 
power to legislate in appropriation bills 
that is difficult for the Executive to over- 
come by the use of the veto power. This 
is the “rider” method of getting a bill ap- 
proved so that it can become law. 

It is through legislation in appropria- 
tion bills that Congress could make changes 
in New Deal laws, or in their effect, with- 
out denying to the agencies involved the 
funds necessary to perform their regular 
functions. Right now there is talk in Con- 
gress of an effort to change the personnel 
of the National Labor Relations Board by 
attaching to the appropriation for that 
agency a provision that none of the funds 
may be expended to pay the salaries of 
specific members. 

Discussion, in fact, is going even further 
and involves the desirability of attaching 
a legislative “rider” to the appropriation 
to force a change in the methods of ad- 
ministration by the Labor Board. 

This type of legislation can be blocked 
by the rules of Congress, yet often is not. 


Detailed Stipulations 


But for Congress to place a limit upon 
the way money it appropriates may be 
spent is clearly within the rules unless it 
broadens rather than restricts expendi- 
tures. Thus, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House would be within its rights 
if it were to attach to a bill a provision 
that none of the funds could be spent to 
pay the salary of a man with red hair, 42 
years of age, and a graduate of a university 
in the State of Illinois. Almost that very 
thing has been done. 

Presidents in the past have had difficulty 
with this effort by Congress to legislate in 
exercising its power of the purse. If Mr. 
Roosevelt now has his difficulties, his ex- 
perience will not be unique. 

Most notable of the conflicts between 
Congress and the Executive over the exer- 
cise of this power came in the last year of 
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the administration of William Howard 
Taft. 

Congress in that year, 1912, attached 
two riders to the legislative appropriation 
bill. One rider sought to change the tenure 
of office for Federal employes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The others sought to 
repeal the act creating the Commerce 
Court. On Aug. 15, President Taft vetoed 
the bill because of these “riders.” The 
veto then was sustained by the House, 
but Congress promptly turned around and 
passed the bill again, eliminating the pro- 
vision that affected tenure of office of Dis- 
trict of Columbia employes. Repeal of the 
Commerce Court, however, was retained. 
President Taft again vetoed the bill. Con- 
gress then acceded to the President’s wish 
and left off the “rider”. 

Another clash came on the final day of 
President Taft’s occupation of the White 
House and the last day of that Congress. 
In the Department of Justice Appropria- 
tion Bill, Congress had included a proviso 
to a section appropriating #300,000 for 
enforcement of the anti-trust laws. This 
proviso set out that no part of the fund 
could be used for prosecution of labor 
organizations or individuals for combining 
for joint action regarding wages, hours or 
conditions of employment, or for prose- 
cuting farmers organized cooperatively. 

On March 4, 1913, a few brief hours 
before he was to see Woodrow Wilson in- 
augurated as his successor, President Taft 
sent a veto message to Congress disap- 
proving the bill on account of these re- 
strictions, which he characterized as “class 
legislation of the most vicious sort.” The 
President predicted that, if these proposals 
were written into law, they would prompt- 
ly be declared unconstitutional. 

The House overrode that veto 264 to 
48, but the Senate did not act owing to 
the shortness of time. But, just to complete 
this picture, it may be said that the Com- 
merce Court was abolished by separate 
legislation early in the first term of 
President Wilson. And, by separate acts, 
labor and_ agriculture subsequently 
gained exemption from anti-trust prose- 
cution in group activities not otherwise 
unlawful. 


Skilful Timing of Bills 


More recently: President Roosevelt has 
complained about restrictions imposed by 
Appropriations Committees and passed by 
Congress. But Mr. Roosevelt has vetoed 
no appropriation bill on this account. Per- 
haps this failure may be attributed to the 
fact that some of the bills reached him so 
late that to have vetoed them would have 
meant delay in funds for operating im- 
portant agencies. 

There has been something more than 
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—Harris & Ewing 


GENERAL MARSHALL and REPRESENTATIVE TAYLOR 


For defense, 


suspicion that appropriation bills at times 
have been delayed deliberately by Con- 
gress for the very purpose of permitting the 
President no time for a veto without en- 
dangering the uninterrupted operation of 
important governmental machinery. 

For example, the 1940 Relief Appropria- 
tion Act was sent to the White House just 
a few hours before midnight, June 30—the 
last day of the fiscal year. At midnight, 
WPA, the National Youth Administration 
and other agencies would have been with- 
out funds or authority. So Mr. Roosevelt 
signed the bill although not liking some of 
its provisions. 


Public Purse Control 

How effectively the power of Congress 
over the public purse works in practice is 
shown in many recent instances. 

The Department of Justice last year 
wanted to open five field offices for its 
Anti-Trust Division. Its appropriation bill 
contained a prohibition against establish- 
ment of any permanent field offices. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
wanted to open an office in London. An 
appropriation item prohibited use of any 
money for that purpose. 

Salaries of officials of all Governmental 
agencies are fixed by statute. Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners, Tariff Commis- 
sioners and some others have statutory an- 
nual salaries of $12,000. Ever since 1933, 
a paragraph in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill has limited their sal- 
aries to $10,000—the salary of a member 
of Congress. 

Appropriation bill_“riders” prohibit em- 
ployment of aliens in Federal service. The 


how much? 


idea is being extended this year, in an ap- 
propriation bill, to exclude aliens from 
occupancy of low-cost housing financed 
by the Federal Government. 

Most “riders” originate within an Ap- 
propriation Committee. Occasionally, one 
may be attached to a bill by amendment 
from the floor. 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
of which Representative Taylor (Dem), 
of Colorado, is Chairman, has 40 members, 
25 Democrats and 15 Republicans. It is 
divided into 11 subcommittees, each han- 
dling a specific type of supply measure. 
In preparation for the present session of 
Congress, subcommittees began meeting 
for Budget hearings late in November. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, is 
Chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, which has 24 members, 17 
Democrats and seven Republicans. There 
are 10 subcommittees, and, differing from 
House practice, the Chairman and rank- 
ing majority and minority members of 
legislative committees are invited to at- 
tend appropriations hearings on subjects 
within their legislative jurisdiction. 

It is the Appropriations Committees 
which form the most powerful unit of Con- 
gress, for their power to control the public 
purse. 

Exercise of that power can, in the pe 
riod ahead, have a vital bearing on the 
continued operation of agencies that reg- 
ulate business. How far the Congress will 
want to go in exercising that power is 4 
question yet to be determined. Obvious 
now, however, is a realization on the part of 
Congressmen of the power in the weapol 
it holds. 
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Vandenberg Wants 
Roosevelt Renominated 


Only Way People May Judge—and Defeat— 
New Deal Ideology, Says Michigan Senator 


Opposed to a third term; 
feels that question should 
be settled now, decisively 


Franklin D. Roosevelt is the logical 
nominee of the Democratic party for 
President in 1940—so says Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, United States Senator from Mich- 
igan, a Republican who is mentioned prom- 
inently in connection with the presidential 
nomination of his own party. 

Not that Senator Vandenberg, if he were 
a Democrat, would select President Roose- 
velt as his candidate. But he believes 
nomination of Mr. Roosevelt is the only 
way by which New Deal philosophy of 
government can be brought to an issue and 
determined conclusively—and he believes 
defeat in the election should follow the 
nomination. 


The Two-Term Tradition 

Speaking as a logician, Senator Vanden- 
berg analyzed an important segment of 
the 1940 political situation in a special in- 
terview with The United States News. 

“I am unalterably opposed to a third 
term for anybody, but I don’t see how the 
fundamental issue, which this country has 
got to settle, sooner or later, conclusively, 
can be determined at all unless Mr. Roose- 
velt himself runs;” said Senator Vanden- 
berg in his usual incisive manner. 

“The traditional American system re- 
volves around a central Government of 
closely limited powers which shall be used 
with the least possible interference with 
State and local governments and individ- 
ual freedom of action. 

“The New Deal on the other hand re- 
volves around the ideal of an imperial 
central Government of unlimited power 
which shall subordinate, if not extinguish, 
State rights and home rule and which 
would control the individual citizen’s life 
and livelihood in intimate detail. 

“From that fundamental difference flows 
every other problem the country confronts. 

“No one but President Roosevelt him- 
self personifies the full New Deal philos- 
ophy in these connections. 

“You have not settled anything con- 
clusively in this country until you settle 
Mr. Roosevelt himself. 
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“Every other suggested Democratic 
nominee, with few exceptions, has dis- 
agreed with the President at many key 
points in the last seven years. A popular 
verdict focused upon any one of them 
would therefore be only a partial decision. 

“The country cannot survive many more 
years of inconclusive decisions upon this 
score. We’ve got to go in one direction 
or the other. 

“Mr. Roosevelt is the only complete 
personification of the New Deal. So it is 
perfectly logical that he should be his 
party’s nominee from the standpoint of a 
decisive election next November. 

“But then, in my judgment, it becomes 
equally logical that he should be defeated. 





SENATOR VANDENBERG 
ON HIS OWN FUTURE 


“. - - | shall be a candidate 


to succeed myself in the United 
States Senate. If there be subse- 
quent responsibilities of a broader 
nature, | shall meet them to the 
best of my ability. - - - it would 
be wholly out of character for me 
personally to pursue the (presi- 
dential) nomination for myself. 
- - = no man, understanding its 
difficulties and responsibilities, 
could covet the Presidency; and 
no American could decline it, if 
chosen.” 





“A third term fits perfectly into the 
theory of highly centralized, dictatorial, 
bureaucratic control of Government and 
business and life. So would a fourth term, 
and a fifth term. 

“But none of them fits the pattern of 
decentralized American democracy in 
which free institutions, free enterprise and 
free men shall survive. 

“Therefore, while the logic of the New 
Deal leads toward a third-term nomina- 
tion, the logic of our national necessity 
thereafter leads to the electoral defeat of 
a third-term candidate. 


“T am discussing the logic of the situa- 
tion. I am not discussing the political 
strategy or the personalities involved and 
I certainly am not depreciating the presi- 
dential qualifications or eligibility of sev- 
eral other distinguished Democrats who 
are being discussed in connection with 
presidential leadership. Certainly, I am 
not suggesting a personal preference. 

“Of course, the Democrats have no in- 
terest in what I think about their candi- 
dates and it really is none of my business. 
But if I were a Democrat, Mr. Roosevelt 
would not be my 1940 candidate. 

“TI am speaking solely of the logical se- 
quence of events in carrying the New 
Deal as such to a decisive verdict at the 
November polls.” 


Proposes a ‘Square Deal” 

Standing opposed to the New Deal and 
New Dealers, Senator Vandenberg de- 
scribes himself as upright for a Square 
Deal. He is no reactionary. He has a rec- 
ord of votes and of words in the Senate. 
He voted against the NRA, the AAA, the 
Wagner Act, the Wage-Hour Act, half of 
the “pump-priming” bills, and repeal of the 
arms embargo. He supported the Social 
Security Act, the Securities Act, and other 
Jegislation. 

The Michigan Senator, although a Re- 
publican, is credited with having forced 
the revision of the “full reserve” system 
of the Social Security Act last year and 
retardation of the scheduled old-age tax 
increase. 

Every poll of Republican sentiment as 
to a Presidential nominee this year con- 
tains the name of Senator Vandenberg 
near the top. Discussion in this connection 
is not new to him. Four years ago, he ab- 
solutely removed himself from consider- 
ation. In 1939, Michigan State officials 
and Republican members of Congress ad- 
dressed him regarding 1940. Senator Van- 
denberg wrote a letter in reply to that 
appeal. Since then, he has added nothing 
to those sentiments. He wrote, in May of 
1939: 

“The next Republican national conven- 
tion must first set down clean-cut, con- 
structive courageous principles which de- 
pendably promise to save the American 
system of free enterprise under the renewed 
spirit of constitutional democracy, and to 
recapture prosperity for our whole people 
under a Government restored to solvency. 
Then it should fit its nomination to its 
principles.” 

Since then, he has developed and ex- 
pounded, in speeches and articles, planks 
he would like to see inserted in the Repub- 
lican platform for 1940. They point toward 
changes in methods and incorporate new 
ideas of meeting responsibilities. 
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The Third-Term Fight 
Opens in Virginia 


How a Representative of Governor James Price 
Is Linked With Tom Corcoran’s Activities 


Objection from Chief Executive 
of State brings revelation 
of effort to line up delegation 


Revelation in The United States News 
of first details of the plan, directed by Tom 
Corcoran, to “draft Roosevelt” in 1940 has 
brought quick repercussions. 

In Virginia, Gov. James H. Price, in a 
formal statement to the press, said on 
Feb. 2 that the story of “an alleged politi- 
cal agreement between Thomas G. Cor- 
coran and myself concerning the U.S. 
Senators from Virginia and the future 
political fortunes of the President of the 
United States” was “absolutely false.” 

The report in The United States News 
said that “a representative of Gov. James 
H. Price came to Washington and con- 
ferred with Tom Corcoran.” In that con- 
ference with a _ representative of the 
Governor a plan was agreed upon that 
concerned an effort to instruct the Virginia 
delegation to the Democratic National 
Convention for President Roosevelt. 

Facts of the matter are these: 

On Dec. 18, 1939, Joseph Leib, a young 
Democrat of Washington, D. C., who has 
been active in Party affairs since 1930 as 
a supporter of Franklin Roosevelt for 
President, wrote to Governor Price as 
follows: 

“Several of your friends here in the city 
have advised me of a movement in your 
State to keep Senator Glass from going to 
the 1940 Democratic National Convention 
as a delegate from the Commonwealth. 
This I understand is being attempted be- 
cause of Senator Glass’s bitter attacks 
upon the Roosevelt Administration and 
because of a possibility that you and your 
forces will support Mr. Roosevelt for an- 
other term.” 


Letter From Gov. Price 

In a letter dated Dec. 19, Governor 
Price replied: 

“T would suggest that you write Hon. 
Martin A. Hutchinson, Central National 
Bank Building, Richmond, about the po- 
litical situation in Virginia; or better still, 
if you had the time to run down to see 
him, it would be perhaps more satisfac- 
tory. Mr: Hutchinson was formerly Sec- 
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retary of the State Central Committee, 
and he is one of my very best political and 
personal friends.” 

On Dec. 27, Mr. Hutchinson wrote a 
letter to Mr. Leib in which he said: 

“In the first place, permit me to say I 
have been an ardent supporter and ad- 
mirer of President Roosevelt for many 
years, and of course, I have been some- 
what annoyed at the attitude of Senators 
Glass and Byrd toward the Administra- 
tion of President Roosevelt. It would be 
most difficult for me to attempt to give 
you an outline of the political situation 
here in Virginia in a letter of any reason- 
able length. I expect to be in Washington 
right after the first of the New Year, and 
it has occurred to me that it would be 





How third term planning works. 
A record of the method involved in 
arranging convention delegations. 
The Governor of Virginia objects. 
What goes on back-stage on the 
Nation’s political scene. 





more satisfactory for me to drop in at your 
office and have a personal talk with you 
about the situation here in Virginia.” 

Mr. Hutchinson came to Washington as 
a Representative of Governor Price and 
talked with a close friend of Mr. Leib. 
Apparently he talked with Mr. Corcoran, 
too. After that conversation with Mr. 
Corcoran, Mr. Hutchinson reported the 
results of the conference to Mr. Leib’s 
friend. On Jan. 18, Mr. Leib wrote to 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia: 

“I spoke to my friend here in the city 
last nite and this is what he told me 
Corcoran and Hutchinson decided to do: 

“Make Governor Price Chairman of the 
Virginia delegation. 

“Prevent Senator Byrd from becoming 
the favorite son candidate. 

“Try to instruct the delegation for 
Roosevelt or if impossible, to send an un- 
instructed delegation made up of only 
Roosevelt supporters. 

“In this connection prevent anti-Roose- 


velt men from becoming delegates, and 
thus keep you and Senator Byrd from 
going to the convention as delegates, but 
try to smooth things over by making you 
and Senator Byrd honorary delegates 
without any voice over the delegation and 
without a vote.” 

After this, Mr. Leib wrote to Senator 
Glass to ask whether there would be ob- 
jection to revealing details of what was an 
effort, in cooperation with Tom Corcoran, 
to keep the Senator from going as a dele. 
gate to the 1940 convention and to line 
up a New Deal delegation from Virginia. 

“As I showed you,” Mr. Leib wrote, 
“Virginia is not the only State in which 
this is being tried and it ought to be 
stopped before it goes further.” 

Friends of Senator Glass now are ask- 
ing why the Governor of Virginia asked a 
representative of his to confer with a 
stranger on the Governor’s attitude toward 
Senators Byrd and Glass rather than 
to deny immediately that he was seeking 
to keep these two party leaders from a 
place in the Virginia delegation. He had 
an opportunity on Dec. 18 to renounce 
any intention of opposing the two Senators. 


Early Roosevelt Booster 

Mr. Leib, around whom this story re- 
volves, was originator of the first Roose- 
velt-For-President Club in the United 
States. He formed the club in 1930 and 
was active in Democratic politics, retain- 
ing that interest to the present. 

Importance of the developments in Vir- 
ginia lies in its revelation of the methods 
that are being used by Tom Corcoran in 
directing the effort to “draft Roosevelt” 
for a third term. Not until this revelation 
through The United States News had there 
been any tangible evidence of the plan for 
a third term renomination or of the meth- 
ods for putting that plan into effect. 

The efforts of Mr. Corcoran are con- 
tinuing and are accelerating, not only in 
Virginia but in other States. Those efforts 
are directed at the accumulation of dele- 
gates favorable to the President who can 
be counted upon to turn the Democratic 
National Convention in the direction de- 
sired by Mr. Roosevelt. The third term 
fight now will break out in Georgia with 
the filing of Vice President Garner in that 
State’s primary. 

There is no evidence that President 
Roosevelt is having a part in the moves 
being made by the young RFC attorney, 
Tom Corcoran, to shape the character of 
the Party convention delegations. Mr. 
Corcoran did direct the 1938 “purge” of 
Members of Congress unfriendly to the 
Administration. In that. effort he gained 
experience that is being put to use at the 
present time. 
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CHECKING NAVY PROGRAM 


Demand for Proof Taxpayers Are Getting Their Money’s Worth 


No lack of confidence 
in ships and personnel 
implied by Capital critics 


The seven-year honeymoon between the 
U.S. Navy and Congress is over. 

Since a “big-Navy” man entered the 
White House, Congress has voted almost 
four billion dollars for naval defense, with 
few questions asked. 

This year, asked to vote more than a 
billion dollars additional and to authorize 
$1,300,000,000 future building, lawmakers 
are becoming critical. They want to be 
shown that the Navy is getting a dollar’s 
value for a dollar spent; they ask full ex- 
planation of intra-Navy squabbles over 
topheavy destroyers and high-pressure 
steam. 

In the last seven years, Congress has 
watched the Navy spend roughly one bil- 
lion dollars for additional ships. This sum 
has bought three aircraft carriers, eight 
heavy cruisers, nine light cruisers, 28 sub- 
marines, 68 destroyers and many auxiliaries. 


Demand for Proof 


The new mood of criticisra does not 
mean that the Navy will be denied the 
increased funds it asks for next year’s 
operations. Congress still feels strongly 
that the Navy needs more ships, more 
bases, more manpower. There is a grow- 
ing move, however, to make the Navy 
prove that it needs more funds and that 
it will spend them wisely. 

To talk with members of Congress who 
specialize on the Navy is to be told that 
Congress has every confidence in the qual- 
ity of the Navy’s ships and personnel. 
Praise is especially warm for the Navy’s 
Air Corps, which is described as the finest 
in the world. American destroyers also are 
rated as the equal of Great Britain’s high- 
ly-touted anti-submarine force. No ex- 
travagant claims are made for this coun- 
try’s 15 battleships, but they are set down 
as a good match for British dreadnaughts 
and perhaps better than the Japanese de- 
signs. American cruisers, which until late- 
ly have been limited to 10,000 tons by 
treaty, may soon be improved by new de- 
signs enlarging them to 27,000 tons. 

Chief criticism in Congress is aimed at 
the Navy Department’s rigid system of 
bureaus. It has not had a house-cleaning 
for twenty-five years. 

Persistent plumping by two Navy en- 
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thusiasts, Franklin Roosevelt and Repre- 
sentative Maas, (Rep.) , of Minnesota, may 
soon bring a reshuffling of these adminis- 
trative units. 

The trouble with the Navy, Congress is 
told, is that it knows no continuous chain 
of military command. 

Each bureau is independent, a law unto 
itself. Inside this network, functions over- 
lap and each bureau pushes its own theo- 
ries, ambitions, privileges. 

Chiefs of these bureaus report only to 
the Secretary of the Navy, a civilian offi- 
cial. The only military officer superior to 
these chiefs is the President himself, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Navy. 

Not even the Chief of Naval Operations, 
currently Admiral Harold R. Stark, has 





—Wide World 


EDISON and MAAS 
Time to clean the Navy’s house? 


authority over these bureau chiefs. Any 
cooperation they give him is voluntary. 

For instance, there are four independent 
bureaus that have a part in building and 
equipping new ships and repairing or mod- 
ernizing old ones. 


Bureau Chiefs Fall Out 


This conflict of authority led to a spat 
between two bureau chiefs last year over 
how much pressure to put into steam 
plants and over how to stabilize 12 of the 
new Adamson class destroyers. 

The only way to settle the quarrel was 


to shift the two bureau heads to the Si- 
beria of research, each to a different lab- 
oratory. 

Short of removing a bureau chief, there 
is little authority over him that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy can wield. Secretary 
Charles Edison has taken one step to bring 
some order into the tangle of bureaus that 
handle the building of a ship. Recently he 
combined the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair with the Bureau of Engineering, 
but laws of Congress keep the consolida- 
tion from being complete. 

Another trouble, Congress is told, is that 
there is no single officer or group of officers 
with both the responsibility and the power 
to make long-range plans for the Navy and 
have them carried out. 

There is a General Board, but its advice 
is not binding. There is the Secretary, but 
he complained last month that he is 
swamped with paper work. At the top 
there is the President, but he has too many 
other duties. 

Recently this situation has produced so 
many whispers of feuds inside Navy offices 
that, as one reaction, Congress halved the 
Navy’s request for a giant authorization 
bill. Last week the plan was trimmed to 
a two-year program for 47 new ships and 
1,011 planes to cost $670,000,000. 


Demand for House-Cleaning 

But deeper students of the Navy set-up 
ask a thorough house-cleaning. 

Representative Vinson (Dem.) , of Geor- 
gia, who heads the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, wants to group the Navy’s many bu- 
reaus under four heads. A Chief of Naval 
Material would have complete charge, 
among other things, of the entire process 
of building and equipping a warship. He 
would report directly to the Navy Secre- 
tary. 

Secretary Edison’s formula is to divide 
the Navy’s work between a Chief of Naval 
Operations and a Chief of Shore Opera- 
tions, both functioning under the Secre- 
tary. Shipbuilding problems would fall 
under the Chief of Shore Operations. 

Representative Maas asks creation of a 
Navy General Staff, similar to the Army’s 
directorate. The Chief of Staff would have 
full power to issue orders to bureau chiefs 
and would be responsible only to the Sec- 
retary and the President. His General Staff 
would handle long-range planning. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is believed to be interested 
in this prescription. 
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Broadening the Power 
to Tax and Regulate 


Supreme Court's Tendency to Approve 
Wider ‘Controls’ Over Business 


Decisions that accept right 
of Congress to fix scope 
of U.S. agencies’ activities 


There was a time before President 
Roosevelt set out to change the Supreme 
Court when Chief Justice Hughes spoke 


—Harris & Ewing 


CHIEF JUSTICE HUGHES 
He returns to the minority 


for the majority in outlining strict limits 
to governmental authority. At that time 
Justice Stone spoke for the Court minority 
in outlining his conception of only the 
broadest limits to that authority. 

Today the roles of the Chief Justice and 
of Justice Stone are reversed. 

In its latest decisions, Justice Stone 
speaks for the majority of the Court; 
Chief Justice Hughes for the minority that 
still sees limits to the authority of Na- 
tional, State and local governments. Ob- 
viously, on the basis of a growing record 
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of decisions, the bars are down to a spread 
of the power of Government in the field 
of taxation and of regulation of business. 

Seven tax cases were decided by the 
Supreme Court on January 29 and seven 
times the Court decided the cases for the 
Government. In two cases decisions were 
by a divided court. In one case Chief 
Justice Hughes spoke for the new minority 
and Justice Stone for the new majority. 
Established was the new broad conception 
of the taxing power. 

In another case the Court, unanimous- 
ly, decided that the rules that govern 
procedure in Court need not govern pro- 
cedure of those Government agencies that 
are regulating business. Government agen- 
cies can lay down their own rules of pro- 
cedure under guidance of Congress and 
the Courts will accept the rules. 

It was in the field of taxation that the 
new viewpoint was strikingly revealed. 

The Chief Justice and Justice Stone 
split over the right of New York City to 
levy a sales tax upon goods moving into 
the city from outside the State. The ma- 
jority of the Court held in effect that 
there would be no unconstitutional inter- 
ference with the free flow of interstate 
commerce if New York City taxed the 
goods an out-of-state mail order house 
sold directly to a consumer in New York 
City. The court minority, on the other 
hand, held that this tax constituted a bar- 
rier to trade comparable to a tariff be- 
tween States and was an unconstitutional 
exercise of the taxing power. 

As matters stand today, the Supreme 
Court will accept as legal any tax that, 
on its face, has a “regulatory effect on in- 
terstate commerce.” The court, as yet, is 
unready to accept the use of the taxing 
power to regulate business rather than to 
raise revenue. 

But in another case the majority ruled 
that the State of Kentucky could place a 
higher tax on a Kentucky citizen’s bank 
deposit in an out-of-state bank than would 
be levied were it in a Kentucky bank. 
Here was an obvious check on the free 
flow of money between States, a new kind 
of trade barrier, yet the Court majority 
accepted it as constitutional. 

The lesson to be learned by businessmen 
from these decisions is that there no longer 


can be «lependence upon the Courts to up- 
set taxes that are imposed by the Federal 
Government or by the States. Neither can 
there be dependence upon the Courts to 
narrow the scope of tax regulations as de- 
termined by the Bureau of Internal Rey- 
enue. The clear tendency is for the Su. 
preme Court to broaden the taxing power 
to give the Government every opportunity 
to raise revenue. 

Businessmen, too, can look forward to 
little Court interference with the operation 
of those agencies that now regulate busi- 
ness. Justice Frankfurter, in writing the 
decision that determined that Court rules 
need not govern the procedure of admin- 
istrative agencies, wrote: 

“Interference by the Courts is not con- 
ducive to the development of habits of re- 


—Underwood & Underwood 


JUSTICE STONE 
Speaking for the majority 


sponsibility in administrative agencies. 
Congress which creates these agencies must 
be trusted to correct whatever defects ex- 
perience may reveal.” 

There is every prospect that American 
business is to learn by experience how 
broad are the new powers of Government 
and how important is the change in judi- 
cial attitude that has occurred since Feb- 
ruary 3, 1937—just three years ago this 
month—when an effort was made by Pres 
ident Roosevelt to increase the number of 
judges in the Supreme Court. 
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DRIVE TO END LABOR RACKETS 


Anti-Trust Action as a Check on Abuses by Union Leaders 


Attorney General braves 
warning he is playing 
with political dynamite 


Newest reform drive in Washington is 
directed against labor unions. 

Attorney General Jackson has made 
his decision to press the campaign against 
union leaders accused of racketeering and 
abuse of power. 

This resolution by the new head of the 
Justice Department was made despite 
advice that he is playing with political 
dynamite. 

The Department has received many 
complaints against union leaders. 

Most common are those against local 
leaders who levy personal tribute from 
employers. Either the employer pays the 
local leader or a strike is called against 
the employer’s business. This form of ex- 
tortion is usually known as “strike in- 
surance”. 


Chance to Work Denied 

Complaints have been received from 
men deprived of a livelihood by one 
union. These men protest that their fami- 
lies are being forced on relief. They are 
not permitted to work unless they belong 
to the union. They cannot be members 
of the union unless they pay an initiation 
fee of $500, a price they cannot afford. 
Justice Department information is that 
the income of the leader of that particular 
union is about $170,000 a year. 

Members of another union complain that 
one leader of their organization held up a 
million dollars’ worth of employment, 
which would have gone to members of the 
union in the winter—when it was needed 
most. To this leader a dispute with an- 
other union was more important than work 
for his own members. The dispute con- 
cerned the work of two millwrights. The 
strike that ensued was not supported by a 
single member of the local union involved. 
Men who had worked for 30 years in the 
plant had to strike against their will. 

Mr. Jackson has pledged his support to 
the campaign to stop such practices 
through the use of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. 

He has received assurance of Thurman 
Amold, chief of the Department’s Anti- 
Trust Division, that the anti-trust laws are 
sufficient to do the job. Mr. Arnold has 
said that enforcement of the Sherman Act 
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—Wide World 
ROBERT JACKSON 
Would dynamite “‘strike insurance” 


can make it impossible for “selfish men 
within a labor union to work themselves 
into positions of autocratic power and ter- 
rorize the members of that union into help- 
less submission to activities, the purpose of 
which is only personal power”. 

Already Mr. Arnold has detained 25 in- 
dictments in his drive to enforce the Act 
in one industry—the building industry. 
These indictments charge 25 American 
Federation of Labor unions and their lead- 
ers with criminal violation of the anti- 
trust laws. Unions affiliated with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations have not 
been implicated. CIO unions are, for the 
most part, younger than AFL organiza- 
tions and their industrial form of organiza- 
tion makes them relatively free from juris- 
dictional disputes. 


Price Control Sought 

Leveling the labor rackets is only one 
aim of the drive in the construction in- 
dustry. Its ultimate purpose is to stop 
those practices of contractors as well as 
unions supposedly responsible for holding 
price levels high. 

Indications are plentiful that the build- 
ing unions will not be the only ones to 
feel the effect of the anti-trust drive. In- 
vestigation of other unions is under way. 

The current campaign has not yet re- 
sulted in any convictions. Seriously dis- 


puted is the authority of the Justice De- 
partment to use the Sherman Act against 
unions. Opponents of the anti-trust drive 
contend unions are exempted from anti- 
trust law prosecution and that the courts 
will so hold. 

Mr. Arnold’s confidence in the anti-trust 
laws as a weapon against abuses of labor 
leaders contradicts the opinion of a for- 
mer Attorney General, Homer Cummings. 

In 1934, Mr. Cummings reported to 
Congress that the Sherman Act is “too 
restricted” and its penalties “too moder- 
ate” to make it an effective weapon in 
prosecuting racketeers. 

As a consequence, Congress adopted the 
Anti-Racketeering Act in June, 1934. That 
law was designed to give the Attorney Gen- 
eral authority to prosecute racketeering 
activities “in any way affecting” 
state commerce. 

Five years have intervened. In that time 
the Anti-Racketeering Act has been‘ in- 
voked only four times. On each occasion, 
the alleged racketeers were labor union of- 
ficials. In no case has the Government ob- 
tained a conviction under this law. 


inter- 


Constitutionality Questioned 

The explanation is that Government 
lawyers fear the courts will not uphold the 
law as constitutional. They contend that 
its dependence for authority on the com- 
merce clause is an extreme interpretation 
of the right of the Federal Government 
to protect commerce. 

Pointed out is the fact that police pow- 
ers assumed by Congress in this statute 
are those normally reserved to the States. 
One result has been that responsibility for 
prosecuting extortion rackets has been left 
largely to States—the Federal Govern- 
ment continuing to use the income tax 
laws where possible. 

Dynamite in this issue is the fusion 
in some communities of union leaders and 
local political organizations. 

The unions themselves do not defend 
extortion or jurisdictional strikes. They do 
defend some of the other practices against 
which the Justice Department is acting. 

In Miami last week for a quarterly 
meeting of their Executive Council, AFL 
leaders charged that the entire anti-trust 
drive is an attempt “to play up to John 
L. Lewis and the CIO”. 

Offsetting any political pressure, the 
Attorney General will have the support of 
many civic and church groups. 
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FRAYED NERVES OVER ECONOMY 


Congressional Squabbles and Rebuke From the Chief Executive 


Bitterness marks reaction 
of House to President's 
rejection of onus for cuts 


Amazed at the extent of its own econo- 
my moves and hurt by executive criticism 
of its money-saving mood, Congress this 
week is slated to slow down its budget- 
cutting progress. 

The full reaction to President Roose- 
velt’s observations at a Hyde Park press 
conference, in which he declined to accept 
responsibility for reductions made by the 
legislators in his Budget proposals, cannot 
be measured until the Congressional irrita- 
tion has healed a little. But the general 
impression appeared to be that it would 
result in clashes with the Chief Executive. 


Senate Restoration of Cuts 

The Senate this week was scheduled to 
restore some of the reduction made by the 
House in the Maritime Commission’s ship 
construction item in the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Bill. There also are in- 
dications that the Conference Committee, 
which will adjust differences in the two 
bills after the Senate has acted, will fix the 
final figure at something in excess of the 
$125,000,000 House sum. 

As for the House, it was scheduled to 
take up the Supply Bill for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice and Commerce. 
The budget estimates have been cut in 
this measure, but not in proportion to the 
slashes previously made in other bills. 

Bitter debate last week characterized 
House consideration of the Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Bill. In that 
measure, about the last where the political- 
ly minded had expected to see economy 
strike its full stride, the Appropriations 
Committee had used a heavy hand in 
downward revision. Including reappropria- 
tions, the Bill carried less than half the 
sum provided for the current year. 

But the bitterness which arose among 
House members over the Committee cuts 
was sweet as honey compared to the worm- 
wood which descended upon the House 
Friday when President Roosevelt, at his 
Hyde Park press conference, called atten- 
tion to statements in his Budget message. 


Whai the President Said 


In that message, read before Congress 
Jan. 4, the Chief Executive had said: 
“T have carefully checked the individual 
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estimates under these broad categories and 
I am satisfied that no lower figures can be 
attained except at the expense of impair- 
ing the efficiency with which laws are 
administered or of working undue hard- 
ship on individuals and economic groups.” 

In his press conference, the President 
said he could not accept responsibility for 
the 20 per cent reductions made by the 
House thus far in budget estimates trans- 
lated into appropriation bills. 

The President also called attention to 
another section of his budget message: 

“T do not believe that the majority of 
people feel that the agricultural programs 
should be reduced below the figure of 
$900,000,000 because this figure, in itself a 
large reduction below the current year, will 
be barely sufficient to carry out soil pro- 
tection and surplus removal operations.” 

The Budget message presented estimates 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE FERGUSON 
Rallies the farm bloc 


totaling $780,924,000 in direct appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture, 
which is in addition to more than $100,- 
000,000 of permanent appropriations for 
which no further legislative act is required. 
The House Committee brought in a bill 
carrying $626,369,000, which was $154,- 
555,000 under the Budget estimates. In- 
cluding reappropriations, the Bill as it 
went to the House floor contained $666,- 
866,000 less than the $1,301,340,000 ap- 
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REPRESENTATIVE JONES 
He protests the procedure 


propriated and reappropriated for the 
present fiscal year. 

Before President Roosevelt had spoken 
Friday at Hyde Park, Secretary Wallace 
had issued a statement saying: “The re- 
ductions would mean an impairment of the 
income of a large part of our population 
which is already at a great disadvantage.” 
And in a press conference, the Secretary 
had said that farmers would remember in 
November who were their friends. 

Representative Woodrum, (Dem.), of 
Virginia, head of the unofficial economy 
bloc of the House and ranking party mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, 
addressed the House with regard to the 
Secretary’s comments: 

“With restraint, I merely observe that in 
my judgment an observation of this sort 
by a Cabinet member, while a measure 
having regard to his own Department was 
under consideration in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is in most questionable taste. 
. .. The Secretary makes mention of what 
the farmer may do in November. I depre- 
cate the fact that it is suggested that we 
are here legislating for ballots in November. 
.. Unhappily, we have done too much of 
that. Unhappily, we have hopped the farm- 
er up with dope just before election every 
time.” 

Then Representative Cooley (Dem), 
of North Carolina, said that he, too, disap- 
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proved Secretary Wallace’s statement. 
“Neither do I like to see our Committee 
on Appropriations setting itself up as a 
super-legislative committee,” added Mr. 
Cooley. (See article on page 7.) The North 
Carolina member then charged: “The Ap- 
propriations Committee is offering the 
American farmer as the first sacrifice upon 
the altar of false economy.” 

A few minutes after he had taken a 
hurried glance at the Bill, Representative 
Jones (Dem.), of Texas, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, arose in 
his place and protested “the whole pro- 
cedure.” There followed warm words be- 
tween representative Jones and Repre- 
sentative Cannon (Dem.), of Missouri, 
Chairman of the Appropriations Sub-com- 
mittee on Agriculture. From this the in- 
ference was forced that Mr. Cannon did 
not think the Committee on Agriculture 
had been adequate with the legislation it 
had brought forward and that the farm 
program was somewhat of a failure, and 
that Mr. Jones felt Mr. Cannon had 
stabbed the farm program in the back. 


Democratic Family Squabble 

In brief, the Democrats presented a 
lively imitation of a family squabble, while 
the Republicans grinned and applauded 
and put in a word now and then to keep 
the fires burning. 

Startling to the Farm Bloc was elimina- 
tion by the Appropriations Committee of 
a Budget estimate of $72,000,000 for sur- 
plus removal. This was to be added to 
$100,000,000 for this purpose allocated 
from customs receipts as a permanent ap- 
propriation. This fund provides for the 
“stamp plan” and other distribution of 
food for relief, and the export subsidies. 
It was dropped in committee on a point 
of order. Dairy interests are relied upon to 
see that the Senate restores this $72,000,- 
000, even if it does not increase it. 

Representative Ferguson (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, summoned members of the 
Farm Bloc to a conference. They decided 
to offer relatively few amendments rather 
than fight for restoration of all Budget cuts. 

It was quite a week for farm interests. 


Farm Mortgage Moratorium Bill 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
took under advisement a bill by Chairman 
Jones to finance tenant-farmer land pur- 
chases through a system of mortgage in- 
surance. This, with interest and principal 
both guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, would induce private capital to 
enter that field, its sponsors said. The 
Senate last year passed a similar bill. 

A House Judiciary Subcommittee began 
executive consideration of a Bill by Rep- 
Tesentative Lemke (Rep.), of North Da- 
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kota, to extend for four years the Frazier- 
Lemke Farm Mortgage Moratorium Act, 
which otherwise will expire March 1. The 
Senate two weeks before had passed a 
companion Bill with little debate. But 
proposed expansions of the Act are ques- 
tioned by the House Subcommittee, par- 
ticularly a proposed change which would 
deprive a mortgage-holder of the right to 
bid in the property if offered for sale be- 
cause of default. 

Taking its turn at bat for the farmer, 
the Senate passed a House-approved bill 
to extend for two years Commissioners’ 
second-mortgage loans of the Farm Credit 
Administration. The original Act expired 
Feb. 1. 

The House was enlivened by a series of 
debates regarding charges of efforts to dis- 
credit Representative Dies (Dem.), of 
Texas, Chairman of the Special Commit- 
tee to Investigate Un-American Activities, 
by showing some connection between him 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. LEMKE 
He hates foreclosures 


and the Silver Shirts, an organization 
which the Committee had charged was 
Fascist in character. Confessions of forged 
letters and other unusual elements entered 
this fantastic picture. 

Cautious procedure toward a credit to 
Finland continued last week. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee heard wit- 
nesses on the Bill, already approved by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, to in- 
crease the capital of the Export-Import 
Bank by $100,000,000. Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, proposed that a 
privately subscribed bond issue be floated 
to help Finland. 


The President asked Congress to 
vote $5,125,000 more for the housing 
census. 

The war in Europe accounted for re- 
quests for supplemental appropriations for 
the State, Justice and Treasury Depart- 
ments. 

Hearings on extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act continued, with Con- 
gressional and other witnesses. 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, introduced a Bill to abolish the 
Tariff Commission and establish a For- 
eign Trade Board to handle all phases 
of foreign trade relations. 





‘Spending’ Victory 
on a Small Front 





A relatively minor authorization bill pre- 
cipitated heated debate in the House last 
week. It provoked bi-partisan clashes over 
economy and sharp divisions between ur- 
ban and rural members. Then it was 
passed, 91 to 26, with barely more than a 
third of the members present. 

The bill would increase the allowance 
for clerk hire at third-class post offices of 
the upper four of thirteen brackets of such 
offices—those with receipts in excess of 
$4,200 annually. It would increase expenses 
slightly more than $400,000 a year. The 
subject has been before Congress occasion- 
ally since 1925. It is important, mainly, as 
demonstrating trends. 

Economy-minded members, Democrats 
and Republicans alike, entered the debate 
to oppose the bill, on the ground an author- 
ization would be followed by an appropri- 
ation and that this is no time to increase 
expenses. Thus spoke Representative Coch- 
ran (Dem.), of Missouri, whose home is in 
St. Louis, and Representative Taber 
(Rep.) , of New York, whose home city is 
Auburn. There are no third-class post of- 
fices in Mr. Cochran’s district; relatively 
few in Mr. Taber’s. 

On the other hand, Representative Ray- 
burn (Dem.), of Texas, the majority floor 
leader of the House, whose home city is 
Bonham, and Representative Seccombe 
(Rep.) , of Ohio, who lives in Canton, and 
others argued that the clerks in such of- 
fices are both underpaid and overworked. 

There are 10,077 third-class ‘post offices 
in the United States. Not all, of course, are 
affected by this bill. 

The measure covers allowances for clerk 
hire; it does not fix salaries of the clerks, 
but schedules the maximum amount which 
the postmaster may spend annually for 
such help. 
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All Set for Another 
Year’s Fun and Work 


Birthday of good health 
and high spirits: ‘‘Thank 
you, God bless you!” 


In the words of the White House phy- 
sician, small, baldish Rear Admiral Ross 
T. McIntire, President Roosevelt cele- 
brated his birthday week in as “perfect 
condition as any man of his age could be.” 
And in his own words, Franklin Roose- 
velt’s spirit was: “Thank you and God 
bless you!” 

What is the perfect condition of a 58- 
year-old Chief Executive? Mr. Roosevelt 
weighs about 185 pounds. That is just 
right, according to Admiral McIntire, who 
clamped down on the President late last 
fall, and made him cut out those second 
and third helpings he loves so much. Un- 
like everybody else in Washington, the 
President has passed the winter without a 
cold, or a sniffle. Mr. Roosevelt has lost 
his Hollywood tan (he hasn’t been much 
in the open in months), but three swims 
a week in the White House pool and a daily 
massage have kept his blue blood red. 

At one minute the President looks his 
age, weathered and worn, his wrinkles 
deeper and browner, his hair gray and 
scant, his mouth down-bitten. The next 
minute Mr. Roosevelt lights up, the seams 
around his eyes disappear, his smile wraps 
his whole face. 

While the rest of Washington, and the 
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—Wide World 


.-. and his mother cut a cake 


Nation, celebrated the Chief Executive’s 
birthday in an almost Bacchanalian man- 
ner, and while the Capital took on the ap- 
pearance of a Hollywood suburb, with 
scores of screen and radio stars on hand 
to aid in the drive against infantile paraly- 
sis, Franklin Roosevelt had an extra quiet 
day in his White House study. 

All business at the Executive Office was 
suspended; there were no callers and the 
press conference was postponed. The first 
thing Mr. Roosevelt turned to when he 
awoke was the pile of 1,500-odd birthday 
greetings. On top of the stack was a mes- 
sage from King George VI. 

At noon cinema stars arrived for lunch- 


—Wide World 


eon, and Mrs. Roosevelt quickly took them 
in tow. In the evening the “cuff links 
gang,” a group of old friends who knew 
Mr. Roosevelt in the old days, and to each 
of whom F.D.R. once gave a pair of golden 
cuff links, “came around to the front door” 
for dinner. Through the evening the gang 
entertained the President with stunts and 
helped him eat his cake, which carried only 
21 candles (an old Roosevelt custom), 
Finally, just before midnight, the Chief 
xecutive went down to the oval reception 
room on the basement floor and broadcast 
his “hearty greetings to all the Nation.” 

Although the President went to a com- 
mand performance of “Life With Father” 
(according to the First Lady) “he appre- 
ciated the fine points, although he no 
longer rocks with laughter”) and gave the 
cast a White House supper afterward, al- 
though he received Prince Bertil of Sweden 
at tea and although he stayed up late one 
night at a big, gold-braided reception for 
ranking Army and Navy officials, the Pres- 
ident’s week was not all play. 

For example, Mr. Roosevelt sent to Con- 
gress (on his birthday, for sentimental 
seasons) a special message recommending 
a program to provide 50 hospitals for com- 
munities now lacking them; signed a bill 
authorizing Federal acquisition of the es 
tate of Patrick Henry; sent hundreds of 
nominations to the Senate, including the 
reappointment of Marriner S. Eccles to be 
a Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 

And so to Hyde Park, for a real rest. 


*L. to R: Mrs. James Cagney, Mrs. Pat O'Brien, 
Gloria Jean, Brenda Joyce, Edward G. Robinson, 
Dorothy Lamour, William Boyd, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Boyd, Mrs. Robinson, Olivia De Havilland, 
Ona Munson. 
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G.O.P.’S WEST FRONT BARRAGE 


Offensive Opening for Capture of American Farmer's Vote 


Democratic counter-blow 
awaits Roosevelt disclosure 
of third term intentions 


Fascinating as the song of the Lorelei 
sounds the call of the Golden West these 
days to those with political ambitions for 
1940. For on the banks of the Ohio, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Platte and Colum- 
bia are the domains of the American 
farmer, who holds the balance of power in 
the struggle for electoral supremacy. 

Last week Democratic political sharp- 
shooters leaned restively on their rifles 
while the vanguard of the Republican 
heavy artillery trekked over the Alle- 
ghenies. Immobilized by the secret strat- 
egy of the White House general command, 
Democrats stood by and watched, wait- 
ing for their marching orders. Meanwhile, 
the G.O.P. opened a heavy barrage on the 
Western Front of the American political 
battleground. 


Farm Policy Assailed 

At Topeka, Kansas, heart of the stra- 
tegically vital midwestern farm belt, Re- 
publican House Minority Leader Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., made one of his rare 
speaking excursions outside the halls of 
Congress. While his cohorts in the House 
ambushed the Administration farm pro- 
gram appropriations, Mr. Martin as- 
sailed the New Deal agricultural policy 
as “money recklessly squandered”. When 
the smoke had cleared away, it became 
apparent that the Republican party is 
ready to join issue with its opponents on 
the principle of agricultural rehabilitation. 

Before Republican leaders who talked 
of a farm-belt bloc to force a generous farm 
plank into the 1940 Republican platform, 
Mr. Martin spoke daringly of economy. 
Lower interest rates and taxes, abandon- 
ment of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
program and development of new indus- 
trial markets for American agriculture were 
semeested solutions for agricultural dis- 


At Fulton, Mo., Republican National 
Chairman John D. M. Hamilton levied a 
barrage at what he called the “pseudo liber- 
alism” of the New Deal. “Few who claim 
the label” of liberals, he said, “know really 
what it means.” True liberals, charged Mr. 

; ilton, “would never vote for such 
relics of the reactionary periods in France 
and China as the New Deal schemes to 
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restrict by compulsion industrial and ag- 
ricultural production and fix prices.” 

Back in Washington, the President ad- 
mitted that the same subject of “liberal 
principles” had been the theme of recent 
conversations between himself and three 
members of his “Little Cabinet”, Norman 
H. Littell, Marshall E. Dimock and Oscar 
L. Chapman. 

These conferences renewed rumors that 
a national conference of progressives, along 
the lines recently suggested by Secretary 
Ickes and echoed by Mayor LaGuardia of 
New York, is looked upon with favor by 
the President. Messrs. Littell and Dimock, 
officials in the Departments of Justice and 
Labor respectively, were singled out by 
John L. Lewis last October as chief moti- 


—Harris & Ewing 


GOVERNOR BRICKER 
Refuses to bar Taft's path 


vators of a proposed conference of western 
progressives to launch a third-term boom. 

Although the President again refused 
to be drawn out on his third-term inten- 
tions, Senator George of Georgia joined the 
growing list of Democrats who have made 
public utterances to the effect that further 
delay by Mr. Roosevelt in announcing his 
intentions promises disaster for the Party. 
Officials of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, in the Capital to arrange for the 
time and place of the Party’s national 
convention, also expressed private con- 
cern at the delay. 


As potential Democratic presidential 
candidates played hide-and-seek with the 
White House, Republican hopeful Thomas 
E. Dewey announced his intention to en- 
ter the Illinois primary on April 9. AI- 
ready scheduled to run in Wisconsin earlier, 
Mr. Dewey’s move was interpreted to 
mean that he intends to make a bid for 
popular support throughout the west. 

The New York District Attorney leaves 
this week for Portland, Ore., where he 
is scheduled to make a Lincoln Day ad- 
dress next Monday. On the way to and 
from the coast, Mr. Dewey plans to stop 
over at such key points as Chicago, Butte, 
Salt Lake City, Boise and Cheyenne to 
sound out Republican leaders. 

Senator Robert A. Taft is expected to 
follow Mr. Dewey’s lead in entering the 
Illinois contest. In Washington to speak 
at an Ohio Society dinner, Governor John 
W. Bricker of Senator Taft’s home state 
extended his personal endorsement to the 
latter’s candidacy for the presidential 
nomination. Though often mentioned as 
a dark-horse candidate himself, Governor 
Bricke: stated there was no arrangement 
to swing convention delegates to himself if 
sentiment did not favor Senator Taft. 


Willkie Attacks ‘‘Autocracy” 

Out of the west, too, came the voice of 
Wendell L. Willkie, Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation head, who lashed 
out against “New Deal autocracy” at 
Wooster, Ohio, a charge repeated by 
Publisher Frank Gannett in New York, 
where he told the National Republican 
Club that the “New Deal is leading Amer- 
ica straight into collectivism”. Mr. 
Willkie said he was not an active candi- 
date for the presidency, but could not re- 
fuse the nomination if offered. Mr. Gan- 
nett was making his first formal public 
speech since throwing his hat into the 
Republican ring. 

Almost alone as Democratic defender 
of the wide open spaces was Thurman Ar- 
nold, Assistant Attorney General, who 
spoke before the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. Nor were his words calculated 
to offset the relentless G.O.P. barrage 
that had been beating down upon the 
voters for the entire week. Instead, he 
reavowed his firm and steadfast intention 
of enforcing anti-trust prosecutions against 
farmers as well as industrialists deemed 
acting in restraint of free interstate 
commerce. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public epinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 








When our forefathers founded this republic, they 
instituted a system of checks and balances in our 
government. They opposed absolutism. They inserted 
in the Constitution safeguards against the use of 
arbitrary power. 

But as modern life has increased in complexity and 
economic and political questions have become insep- 
arably interwoven, the institutions of government have 
become subject to exploitation by cliques, groups, 
classes. 

Today we have a fourth branch of the government 
that is instantly responsible to nobody. Its absolutism 
is unquestioned, its capacity for caprice unchecked. 

This fourth branch comprises the so-called quasi- 
judicial commissions or boards. These commissions 
have the power of life or death over private property 
in America. Most of their discretionary powers are 
not subject to review and their processes leading to a 
decision are in large part secret. The public has no 
direct means of knowing the influences that surround 
these boards and commissions in their every day 
operations—no way to check their efficiency or their 
eccentric standards of equity. 

Nor is there any direct way that commissioners or 
board members can be immediately removed for mis- 
using public power. It was never intended by the 
American people that any group of three or five men 
should be given dictatorial powers over private prop- 
erty or the operations of American business, large or 
small. 


In the last 50 years, of course, it has been recognized 
that Congress could not write into the statutes every 
detail for the regulation of private enterprise affected 
with a public interest. The independent commission 
was created because Congress did not believe in dele- 
gating such power to executive departments which are 
usually in their policy-making functions influenced by 
the political party view of the President who happens 
to be in power. 


TWO-PARTY CHECK So Congress insisted that each 
ABOLISHED BY of the new commissions should 
NEW DEALERS consist of members appointed 

from the two major political 
parties and, in order to satisfy the theory of party re- 
sponsibility, declared that not more than three out of 
five, or four out of seven, as the case might be, should 
be members of the same political party. 


DICTATORS IN OUR MIDST 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Back of this plan was the idea that with two parties 
represented on a commission, nothing secret could go 
on that the public would not come to know about. 
This check of party against party was deemed suff- 
cient safeguard. 


But, in recent years, the tendency arose to ignore 
these considerations of party altogether and to give 
appointments to men whose economic views were the 
same as those of the Chief Executive. The situation is 
not at all novel under the present Administration 
though it has been intensified under the New Deal, 
Republican Presidents likewise picked the members of 
these so-called independent commissions with an eye 
to their conformity to then existent administration 
policies but, on the other hand, judges for the federal 
courts then were not selected 100 per cent from one 
political party so the minority in our midst had a 
check against confiscation. 


NO RESTRAINTS 
ON DISCRETIONS 
OF COMMISSIONS 


Knowing that the President did 
not really have the power of re- 
moval, Mr. Coolidge once offered 
one man an appointment to a 
federal board on the condition that he sign an undated 
letter of resignation. President Roosevelt went a step 
farther and dismissed William E. Humphreys, mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission, in a letter 
which admitted that the Commissioner had performed 
excellent service but that his mind did not “go along 
with” that of the President. Here was a palpable case 
of executive influence. The Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1935 by a unanimous vote said the 


President had no power of removal on such grounds. f 


But the resultant situation is no better. For now the 


or prejudice, conforming to that of the Administra: 
tion’s policies, and there no longer is any check of class 
against class or party against party. The Senate the- 
oretically could refuse to confirm but evidence of bias 
is too intangible to procure beforehand. 

To all intents and purposes, such commissioners 
then can serve for five, ten, or fourteen years without 
any check by a new political party when it comes into 
office after an election. This imposition of absolute 
power may appeal to the totalitarian instincts of some 
of our pseudo-liberals today, but it is far from demo- 
cratic. 

The theme of democracy is that the people at all 


appointing power selects men of decided economic bias \ 
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“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 
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Congress never intended to delegate absoluie power to so-called 


independent commissions . . . . Need now is for a thorough in- 


w 


vestigation of all boards that are revealing bias or prejudice. 


times shall rule. When in their wisdom the people 
change Presidents or shift majorities in Congress, they 
should have a right to clean house of all policy-mak- 
ing personnel, leaving untouched, of course, the perma- 
nent civil servants who are competent administrators. 

There is a remedy, to be sure, though it be cumber- 
some. It is for a majority of Congress to repeal the 
original act creating a commission and to reconstitute 
the tribunal or board in question with more or less the 
same powers or responsibilities. With a headstrong 
president, however, a veto could be interposed and the 
will of a majority of both houses frustrated. 

So today—in the year 1940—the commissioners can 
exercise absolute power without any restraint from 
any quarter. Even if the President and the Congress 
were in agreement, removal could not be accomplished 
for economic bias or class prejudice or rationalized 
miscarriages of justice. 


ATTITUDES OF 
ZEALOTS ARE 
NOW. DOMINANT 


Only a new law abolishing the 
old and creating a new board 
could accomplish the purpose. 
The present straitjacket can do 
incalculable harm to the American economic system. 

The personnel of all these commissions is composed 
of men who feel they are loyal to their oaths in the 
performance of their duties. But some of them: would 
not know a fair hearing if they had one written out for 
them in a text book. Some of them would not know 
the meaning of the word justice if they had all the 
laws and dictionaries in the world placed before them 
for ready reference. 

These zealots feel they have a mission to crusade, 
to experiment, to hack right and left at anything that 
suits their economic whim or fancy—anything which 
can make political capital or headlines for them or 
their allies in the political and class wars of today. 

It is a sad commentary on modern governmental life 
that some of these men fill their hearts with bitterness, 
persuade tliemselves they are entrusted with absolute 
powers to remedy economic abuses and yet overlook 
the standards of simple justice imbedded in our Anglo- 
Saxon tradition. Congress never really intended that 
Practically any remedy chosen by a board or commis- 
Sion was to be deemed adequate. Congress trustfully, 
though unwisely, delegated power without prescribing 
legislative standards and thus transferred actual law- 
making functions to these boards and commissions. 


Today there is little complaint about the workings 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Reserve Board or the Federal Trade Commission, but 
there is a good deal of doubt about the fairness of the 
decisions of the National Labor Relations Board and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. Significantly 
enough, Congress did not provide any grounds for re- 
moving members of the SEC and omitted “inefficiency” 
from the customary language in writing the statute 
governing removal of members of the Labor Board. 


BUREAUCRATIC 
POWER SHOULD 
BE INVESTIGATED 


Naturally, members of these 
Boards seek to defend themselves 
and some of them are quite 
adept in political smoke-screen- 
ing by which they becloud the true issues of adminis- 
trative or judicial blundering. 

But must the American people submit to these little 
dictators? Must Congress stand idly by while proper- 
ties that mean so much, when efficiently operated, to 
re-employment and to the bread and butter of our 
working classes are treated to the rough-house of 
economic bias and class prejudice? 


The answer is that under the system of checks and 
balances, Congress now should resort to a formula 
which has proved effective in the past. It must exercise 
inquisitorial powers. Every one of these commissions 
which is causing a retardation of economic progress, 
interfering with productive processes and causing huge 
losses of values to investors by their arbitrary tactics 
should be thoroughly investigated by Congress and 
their authority re-examined and revised. Since there 
is no immediate power of removal, Congress should 
expose to view all the processes of these all-powerful 
commissions, enacting new laws, prescribing pro- 
cedure in hearings, and specifying the qualifications 
for personnel in the so-called administrative bureaus 
within the boards wherein much of the damage is done. 

Besides the Commissions mentioned above there are 
dozens of small boards and bureaus which have abso- 
lute power. They too should be thoroughly overhauled 
at periodic intervals by the Congress. The people at all 
times should retain control of their government and it 
is high time that the Congress, as the true representa- 
tive of the public interest, made a thorough inquiry 
into the operations and behavior of so-called “inde- 
pendent” commissions and boards. It is a task for 
honest liberals. 
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Sixty-six Billions in Eight Years 


Latest figures show that the Roosevelt Administrations 
will have spent in eight years, ending July 1, 1941, almost 
$66,000,000,000. That is the same amount of money that 
28 presidents of the United States, from Washington 
through Wilson, spent in 131 years, from 1789 to 1920. 

The pictogram on this page outlines the staggering his- 
tory of Government expenditures, money paid out that 
totals over $184,000,000,000: 

From the time George Washington took his first 
oath of office until July 1, 1917, the total cost of run- 
ning the Federal Government was $28,207,000,000. 

During the World War period, from July 1, 1917, to 
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July 1, 1920, the spending record was $37,703,000,000. 
From the end of the World War period to the be- 
ginning of the New Deal, July 1, 1920, to July 1, 1933, 
the Federal Government paid out $53,020,000,000. 
The eight years of the Roosevelt Administrations 
represent the greatest spending period in the history 
of the country, the high peak in the costs of the gov- 
ernment. From July 1, 1933, to July 1, 1941, the 
New Deal will have disbursed $65,721,000,000. 
President Roosevelt will have spent more than one- 
third of all the money ever expended by the Federal 
Government. 
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The $66,000,000,000 paid out during the first 131 years 
of United States history—a sum equal to that in the 
hands of Mr. Roosevelt—covered the expenses of five 
wars: the War of 1812, the War with Mexico, the Civil 
War, the War with Spain and the World War. The com- 
bined cost to the Government of the first four years of 
those wars—not including the bonus—was less than that 
of a single New Deal measure, the record $4,880,000,000 
act of 1935 for unemployment relief. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s $66,000,000,000 total may be 
broken down by fiscal years as follows: 

$7,105,050,085 1938 
7,375,825 ,166 
8,879,798,258 1940 
8,105,158 547 1941 


7,766,374,277 
8,765,338,030 
9,199,253,641 
8,524,191,570 
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The figures for the last two years are Treasury estimates. 

Gone are the days of 1891, when the press howled as 
the 51st Congress struck out into history as the first bil- 
lion-dollar Congress; gone are the days of 1909, when the 
60th Congress was called reckless because, in a single ses- 
sion, it ran above a billion dollars in appropriations. 

Starting in the years of the World War and gaining 
momentum during the Republican administrations of 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge and Hoover, the Federal 
Government has changed its character from that of a 
mere central agent of the sovereign States to that of an 
all-important body dominating the economic as well as 
political affairs of the country. 

An increased population beset by ten depression years 
has given the President unprecedented economic problems. 
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DARKENING CLOUDS OF WAR 


Predictions Rife That Armed Strife Will Spread Widely 


Pressing danger to Scandinavia. 


Finnish peace bid discounted. 
Balkans still on tenterhooks. 


For sheer gloom, the private chats of 
diplomats and policy-makers in the Na- 
tion’s Capital this week deserve some 
lugubrious prize. 

At the start of the sixth month of war 
in Western Europe and the third month of 
undeclared war in Finland the experts are 
ready with an analysis that holds little 
cheer for Americans. 

What they have learned so far from the 
“red” wars confirms their predictions of 
last summer when the war was the “white” 
conflict of nerves. 

Outstanding is this conclusion: the 
world in which American officials must 
plan to operate is watching only the be- 
ginning of a World War that really be- 
gan Sept. 18, 1931, when Japan seized 
Mukden from China. 

Since that day world expenses for arma- 
ments have increased five fold, six nations 
have lost their independence, China and 
Finland are in danger of losing theirs, 
Germany and Spain have lost democratic 
constitutions by revolution, and now, with 
war touching every continent, even Great 
Britain and France are forced to learn the 
habits of dictatorship. 

Further, the present wars are expected 
to continue indefinitely—three, six, nine 
years or more. Any early peace treaties 
will be only breathing spells until the un- 
derlying pressures for war have spent their 
force or are removed. 

Each week more ugly facts emerge to 
confirm this analysis, and last week was 
especially fruitful: 

While fleets of Russian planes bombed 
all the key towns in Finland, President 
Kyosti Kallio told Parliament that Fin- 
land is ready to conclude “an honorable 
peace.” Officials in Washington knew, 
however, that this second Finnish peace 
bid would go unheeded. Though Senator 
Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, offers 
Congress a resolution urging the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to expedite a 
Finnish bond issue here, so American 
planes can support Finnish guns, most 
military authorities believe Russia has the 
long-run advantage in its war with Fin- 
land and can afford to ignore premature 
peace offers. 

The truth is that the war is expected to 
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—Wide World — 


American planes: Should they fly to the aid of ... 


spread in Scandinavia, perhaps in the 
spring. This is why the Capital was not 
surprised to learn last week that Sweden 
is going to buy 150 attack planes here for 
$8,000,000. 

More neutrals are expected to be en- 
gulfed in the war in the West. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain last week 
tried to reassure neutrals, who had been 
shocked by an invitation from Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, to 
join the Allies to end the war speedily. 
The British Prime Minister said “we do 
not for one moment question the rights 
of neutrals” to come in or stay out. 

In spite of these reassurances, the Bal- 
kans were testimony last week to Britain’s 
effort to widen the front of the economic, 
if not the military, war. 

As the Balkan Entente—Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Turkey and Greece—met in 
Belgrade for fateful talks, it was common 
knowledge that Rumania would press for 
some Pan-Balkan protection or else threat- 
en to sign non-aggression pacts with Ger- 
many or Russia. For the German-Allied 
struggle over Rumanian oil finds King 
Carol’s country caught in an international 
vise and at the same time eyed hungrily 
by ambitious neighbors, Hungary and Bul- 
garia. Thus the prospect with which 
Secretary Hull must reckon is that the 
United States will have to live in a 
less peaceful world for the next few 
years. That explains the continued White 
House insistence on adequate defense 
funds. 





—Wide World 
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We made this statement 


on the Air 


... how we repeat it in print 


66 A GOOD MANY confusing things can be 
said...in fact sometimes are said...about gaso- 
line. The important thing, however, for you to 
remember always is to buy the product of a 
company in which you have the utmost confi- 
dence... a company whose avowed policy is to 
manufacture and sell only the finest products 
that skill, science, and great resources make 
possible. 


“This is the policy of Gulf. Its gasolines, 
Good Gulf and No-Nox, are today greatly im- 


proved over what they were even six months 
ago... just as six months ago they were even 
better products than they were the year be- 
fore. All this is done as a matter of course, and 
it is the result of forever keeping pace with 


every known means of product improvement. 


“With Gulf the policy of constantly im- 
proving the quality of its products is a pledge 
...a pledge that you motorists will find main- 
tained whenever you stop at the Sign of the 
Gulf Orange Disc.99 














Now... new 
... improved 


THAT GOOD GULF 





...a regular-priced motor fuel that 
compares favorably with many 
higher-priced gasolines. Because it’s 
refined to meet the specific needs of 
the locality in which it is sold, That 
Good Gulf Gasoline gives complete 
satisfaction in power, mileage, and 
smooth, all-around performance. 


GULF NO-NOX 





...@ super-fine fuel that no regular- 
grade gasoline—regardless of the 
claims made for it—can touch for 
anti-knock value. No-Nox gives 
lightning-like starts... permits 
more rapid acceleration... delivers 
smooth, knockproof power under all 
normal driving conditions. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
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Has the Democratic Administration 
Kept Faith With Organized Labor? 


Mary T. Norton, 


(Dem.) New Jersey; Chairman, House 
Committee on Labor, 


answers: 

You ask my opinion whether the Admin- 
istration has preserved faith with Labor. 
The question seems superfluous when one 
considers the Walsh-Healey Act, Social 
Security Act, National Labor Relations 
Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, bet- 
ter known as the Wage-Hour law, and 
others of less importance. 

Not in the generation preceding the 
Roosevelt Administration did Labor re- 
ceive the recognition and support it has 
received during the last seven years. For 
anyone to deny this would imply ignor- 
ance, prejudice, injustice, or a mixture of 
all three. 


Max Zaritsky 


NEW YORK CITY; President, International 
Union, United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers, 


answers: 

You ask for an expression of opinion 
whether the Administration has preserved 
faith with Labor. There is no question of 
opinion involved, merely one of demon- 
strable fact. Some of us are prone to lose 
perspective, to forget that the record of the 
Administration stretches back over seven 
years. 

But here is the record for all—including 
Mr. Lewis—to see: 

The NRA, National Labor Relations 
Act; Social Security (including unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age insurance, and sur- 
vivors’ insurance) , relief legislation, PWA, 
WPA, CCC, NYA; Fair Labor Standards 
Act, Rehousing and Resettlement; the var- 
ious Home Owners’ Assistance bills. 


The measures listed are part of a co- 
herent and consistent whole and have as a 
common objective improvement of the con- 
dition of the laboring masses. They are 
products solely of this Administration. 
None of them is a carryover from previous 
Administrations. Many of these measures 
had to be forced through hostile legislative 
houses, in the face of bitter opposition 
from large financial and business interests. 

This series of laws, besides ameliorating 
and bettering the conditions of the work- 
ing masses also laid the groundwork for an 
unprecedented growth in the membership 
and prestige of trade unions. Not the least 
among the beneficiaries was Mr. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers. On the face of this 
record, it seems to me clear that the Ad- 
ministration has kept faith with the Na- 
tion and, in so doing, has kept faith with 
Labor, the largest single group in the 
Nation. 

In more than one particular, I should 
have liked to see the Administration do 
more, or do differently. If you ask me, 
“Has the Administration brought the mil- 
lennium?” my answer is “No.” If you ask 
me, “Has the Administration moved as far 
toward the millennium as you would like?” 
I would still say “No.” But when you ask 
me, “Has the Administration kept faith 
with Labor?” my answer is “The record 
speaks for me. The answer is ‘Yes’.” 


Frances Perkins 
Secretary of Labor, 


answers: 

I am not a politician. These are political 
times, you know. My interest isn’t politics. 
I am interested only in the promotion of 
the welfare of the workers. 

(From an interview at Bayonne, N.J.) 





One of the most interesting 
questions now before the nation 
is the attitude of organized labor 
toward the Democratic Party, 
sponsor of the New Deal and of 
much legislation favorable to la- 
bor. The CIO president, John L. 
Lewis, bluntly charges that the 
leadership of the party in power 
“has not kept faith with labor.” 


To present a consensus on this 
important matter, The United 
States News addressed to leaders 
of labor organizations this ques- 
tion: 

“In your opinion, has, or 
has not, the Administration 
preserved faith with labor?” 
Answers received are presented 

herewith. 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


SIDNEY HILLMAN 


Sidney Hillman 


NEW YORK CITY; President, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, 


answers: 


Every labor organization has the respon- 
sibility of determining what leadership can 
best be trusted to give the country a pro- 
gressive government and to bend every ef- 
fort to return that leadership to office. My 
own mind is clear on this question and I 
am confident that I express the firm and 
reasoned conclusion of the overwhelming 
majority of our membership. 

At its last two conventions our organiza- 
tion defined its attitude. In 1936 it depart- 
ed from a long-established policy of with- 
holding endorsement of candidates affiliat- 
ed with either major political party and 
gave its full and unstinted support to the 
reelection of the President. That decision 
was reached after full and careful consid- 
eration of his record of achievement, upon 
the legislative program he sponsored, a 
record of achievement unparalleled in our 
time. In 1938, surveying the record of the 
preceding years, we found no cause to re- 
gret our decision. 

Is there anything in the record of the 
last two years which requires us to revise 
this estimate or to change our attitude 
toward the Administration? There is not. 
The Amalgamated has no reason to change 
the position it adopted at its 1936 and 1938 
conventions. 
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Question of the Week 
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Many of the problems which confronted 
ys in 1933 remain unsolved. But let not 
impatience blind us to the giant strides 
that have been made. On the record, there 
js no man in public life in whom we can 
so safely confide. 


Reid Robinson 


DENVER, COLO.; President, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
answers: 

At its August, 1939, convention the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill and Smelt- 
er Workers endorsed a third term for Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. That endorsement took 
into consideration gains scored by Labor 
under the New Deal; the frank intention 
of the Republican Party to abolish these 
gains; the absence among then-announced 
Democratic aspirants of any candidate 
likely to fight for maintenance of New 
Deal labor gains. 

We have had recent occasion to deplore 
publicly the President’s request for smaller 
WPA appropriations and larger armament 
budgets, and to note absence of strong 
White House opposition to current Tory 
drives against the Wagner Act, the Wage- 
Hour Act and other vital labor measures. 

If these tendencies continue to be shown 
by the Administration, our answer to the 
question whether the Administration has 
preserved faith with Labor will have to be 


“ ” 


no. 


David Dubinsky 


NEW YORK CITY; President, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 


answers: 

John L. Lewis’ prophecy that President 
Roosevelt if nominated again “will go 
down in ignominious defeat” in no way 
represents Labor’s attitude and sentiment 
toward the President. 

Lewis did speak the mind of Labor 
when in 1938, before the same miners’ 
convention, he described Roosevelt as “the 
only President in our lifetime who has 
tried to give the common people of this 
country a square deal.” 

Mr. Lewis is counting his labor votes 
long before they are hatched. The wage 
earners of America, it is my judgment, 
will line up solidly in support of President 
Roosevelt in preference to any other can- 
didate should he choose to run. 

On the whole, the American laboring 
masses whose economic standards and social 
security have been materially improved in 
the last seven years, thanks to the New 
Deal, have better memories and are not 
as ungrateful as some of their leaders. 

(From a statement in reply to John L. 
Lewis.) 
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He Set a Trap for Lightning 


TALKING thunderstorms is nothing unusual for Karl 
McEachron. He’s done it for years—photographing light- 
ning bolts, traveling miles to study struck trees and build- 
ings, enticing lightning to strike his equipment so that it will 
write a record of its voltage and power. He even has in his 
laboratory a machine to 


imitate it—a 10-million-volt 
lightning generator like the one seen in action last year 
by two and a half million visitors to the G-E building at 
the New York World’s Fair. 

Dr. McEachron’s work has won him world recognition as 
an expert on lightning. And at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in 
the G-E High Voltage Laboratory, he and his associates 


are learning how to outwit this of nature— 


“outlaw” 
learning ways to keep it from interfering with your electric 
service. That’s one reason why a passing thunderstorm 
isn’t the signal for a “‘black-out” in your home, as it used 


to be. Your lights may blink, but they seldom stay out. 
Karl McEachron is one of the hundreds of men in General 
Electric who are devoting their lives to making electricity 
more useful to you—are helping industry to improve its 
products and services, to sell them for less, and so make 
them available to more millions of people. These men are 
helping to raise the living standards of everyone by creating 
“More Goods for More People at Less Cost.” 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Can NLRB Curb 
Free Speech? 
Editors’ Views 


Attacks on a ruling by the National 
Labor Relations Board that “freedom of 
speech is a qualified and not an absolute 
right” are made by about nine-tenths of 
commenting newspapers. 

The decision of the Board was made in 
a case against the Ford Motor Company, 
in which the motor manufacturer was or- 
dered, in connection with a complaint in- 
volving the company’s plant at Somer- 
ville, Mass., to cease distribution of litera- 
ture which the Board considered to be 
“coercive” toward employes. 


Opinion of Minority 

The minority of the press that defends 
the position of the Labor Board holds 
freedom of speech without any limitation 
would be advocated only by anarchists. 

The order is interpreted by the New 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.) as an “out- 
rageous bureaucratic trespass on civil lib- 
erties”, and that paper declares, “Ford 
may not tell his employes what he thinks 
of unions, but Heaven help him if he 
tried to prevent the unions from telling 
them what they thought of Ford.” 

“Ts free speech a ‘qualified’ right?” asks 
the Miami (Fla.) Daily News (Dem.), 
with the reply: “To say ‘no’ is to side with 
the anarchists.” The Daily News asserts 
that any discretion must be subject to 
review by the courts. 

Noting that, in the labor controversy, 
“both sides were using the press”, the 
Chicago (Ill.) Tribune (Rep.) contends, 
“it is precisely that kind of thing which 
the guarantee of freedom of the press was 
intended to promote.” 


Labor Peace Essential 


Condemning the position of the Board, 
and with a similar attitude, the San An- 
tonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.) argues that 
“unless employers and employes are priv- 
ileged to exchange opinions and discuss 
common problems, industrial peace is im- 
possible”. The Long Beach (Calif.) Press- 
Telegram (Ind.) expresses the belief that 
“the courts should pass on the point wheth- 
er the employing company’s communica- 
tion was of a kind that might frighten em- 
ployes into an abandonment of their law- 
ful rights”. 

“The Labor Board is the one that 
needs limitations placed upon it”, declares 
the Marshalltown (Ia.) Times-Republican 
(Rep.). 
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Ibe bro ated Con of National Issues 


Goldberg in the New York Sun 
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Love’s Labor Lost 


Smegert in the San Francisco Chronicle 








Sphinx Only Laughs 
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The Pre and Con of National 


Issues 





Carmack in the Christian Science Monitor 


Knotty Problem 
of Gold Hoard 


The plight of the United States as the 
Midas of the modern world is regarded 
as serious by the press of the Nation. 

About half of the commenting news- 
papers voice the judgment that there is 
no remedy under existing world conditions. 
The others follow the lead of several prom- 
inent bankers in advocating the restoration 
of a free gold market to distribute the 
vast hoard of gold in our possession. 


Must Gold Be Demonetized? 

“In the event that nations cannot send 
us—or will not be permitted by the tariff 
law to send us—goods in exchange for 
gold,” asks the Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader (Dem.), “must the nations de- 
monetize gold? It seems improbable, but 
in the event that they should do so, what 
will be the ultimate fate of an American 
gold stock that covers, two and a half 
for one, all the outstanding currency of 
the United States?” 

“We cannot,” declares the Boston 
(Mass.) Transcript (Rep.), “slam the 
door on all incoming gold shipments be- 
cause that, in a word, would be an 
eloquent disparagement of the very com- 
modity in which we abound, and which 
we had better respect, or nobody else will.” 

“When we absorb practically the whole 
stock of gold in the world,” thinks the 
Santa Monica (Calif.) Outlook (Ind.), 
“its value may disappear.” 

“Perhaps the best thing to do,” sug- 
gests the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 
(Dem.), “would be to forget the gold at 
Fort Knox, bury it forever in the earth, 
re-establish our currency upon some stable 
foundation, and begin all over again in 
our trade relations with the rest of the 
world.” 








Reversal of Traditions 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Star (Ind.) 
feels that “readjustment is going to call 
for the reversal of some honored tradi- 
tions, among them the idea that it is 
feasible to sell goods abroad indefinitely 
for gold”. 

Referring to a study of the problem by 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank; W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, vice chairman of the National City 
Bank, and Russell C. Leffingwell of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.) places emphasis on the 
statement that Mr. Aldrich “urges gold 
coinage” as a means of restoring the cur- 
rency situation to a sounder basis. 
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“Fancy Meeting You Here, Mr. Lewis!" 





Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News 
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Does the Right Hand Know 
What His Left Is Doing? 
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UNUSED MONEY MAGIC 


Federal Debt Limit But an Illusion—No Bar to Spending 


Gold, silver, greenbacks, all 
latent bases of inflation now 
lodged in the Executive 


Congress soon will have to decide wheth- 
er the National Government should con- 
tinue to borrow to pay its bills or should 
print more money to pay those bills. 

Before many months the national debt 
will hit the present ceiling of $45,000,000,- 
000, and the day of reckoning will arrive. 
To prepare for that day a Senate commit- 
tee is planning to investigate money and 
banking powers and a House subcommit- 
tee is mulling over the testimony given 
last December by Treasury Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau. 

Chances of avoiding a decision on the 
public debt limit are next to nothing. The 
only hope would be to cut deeply into 
Government spending, to raise taxes dras- 
tically, or to do both. Neither Congress 
nor the President has suggested such a 
step. Nor have they yet suggested raising 
the debt limit. But the Secretary of the 
Treasury has. 

That official told a House appropriations 
subcommitteé last December that he saw 
“no particular danger” in Congress’ au- 
thorizing a debt limit of $50,000,000,000, 
(five billions above the limit fixed when 
the Government was floating Liberty 
bonds. He did say, however, that it would 
be “serious” for Congress to continue 
spending and do nothing about the debt 
limit. This, he intimated, might force the 
President into using the emergency money 
powers Congress gave him in 1933. 


Executive’s Emergency Powers 

Little has been said about these emer- 
gency powers since they were granted. 
They are tremendous. Secretary Morgen- 
thau suggested $6,000,000,000 in new 
money could be so raised. But he under- 
stated the case by many billions. 

The fact is that simply by Executive Or- 
der $13,200,000,000 could be raised. 

This is what the Senate committee will 
find when it reexamines the authority Con- 
gress surrendered to the President when 
the New Deal was born. This, no doubt, 
is what private bankers have in mind when 
they recommend an end to the silver pur- 
chase program, a recall of the President’s 
authority to issue greenbacks, a change in 
the gold policy. 

For in silver, gold and paper lies power 
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enough to unleash the greatest inflationary 
movement this country has ever known. 
And it can be done, moreover, without 
Congress’ having to lift a finger. 

Authority to issue money comes to the 
President from the Thomas amendment 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Con- 
gress passed this law in 1933, empowering 
the President in an emergency to: 

1. Reduce the value of the gold dollar 
by 50 per cent. 

2. Reduce the value of the silver dollar 
by an equal amount. 

3. Issue $3,000,000,000 in greenbacks. 


Gold Devaluation 

The President was also directed by Con- 
gress to cut the dollar’s gold value by at 
least 40 per cent; to pay more dollars for 





Printing presses can circumvent 
debt limit in emergency. 

President has authority to create 
$13,000,000,000 in new money. 

Available profit on silver could 
yield almost $4,000,000,000. 

Gold and silver together could 
create $8,100,000,000 in new 
funds. 

President has power to order 
printing of billions in greenbacks. 

Inflow of gold and silver adds 
daily to inflationary possibility. 





an ounce of gold. This he did in January, 
1934, when gold was raised from $20.67 
to $35 an ounce. 

Out of this transaction came a “profit” 
to the Treasury of $2,800,000,000. Of this 
sum, approximately $2,100,000,000  re- 
mains, $1,800,000,000 of which is deposit- 
ed in the Exchange Stabilization Fund—a 
fund the Treasury used to keep the dollar 
stable in international money markets. 
Since the European war, however, this 
fund has become practically inactive, so 
here is more than two billion dollars just 
waiting to be picked up. 

Present laws restrict the Secretary of 
the Treasury to buying only direct Gov- 
ernment obligations with money in the 
stabilization fund. Obligations that were 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


maturing could be purchased, thus lower. 
ing the public debt and permitting more 
borrowing. Through this method, the sta- 
bilization fund could be spent in an jp- 
direct way for ordinary Government opera- 
tions. 


Treasury’s Silver Hoard 

A more direct method of raising needed 
money is available in the Treasury’s pres- 
ent inactive silver hoard. Lying idle in 
Treasury vaults are 1,200,000,000 ounces of 
silver, bought for $620,000,000. Author- 
ity has long existed to value each ounce 
of this metal at $1.29, and to issue silver 
certificates against it or to coin silver 
dollars. 

By this device, $1,500,000,000 in new 
money could be created. But this would 
only begin to realize the “profit” possible 
in silver. 

Under the Thomas amendment, the 
President has authority to revalue silver 
to the same extent that he revalued gold. 
Silver could thus be raised from $1.29 an 
ounce to $2.19, and this new value would 
apply not only to inactive silver but also 
to the 1,400,000,000 ounces in use as mone- 
tary metal. This would make available an 
additional $3,900,000,000 or more than 
enough to finance another year of deficit 
spending at current rates. 

By playing further with the price of 
both gold and silver, the President could 
enable Government spenders to lay their 
hands on $8,100,000,000 in new money. 
The following procedure could be adopted: 

First the President could exercise his 
full dollar devaluation power and boost the 
price of gold to $41.34 an ounce. It now is 
$35 an ounce. This would make the Treas- 
ury’s gold stock of approximately 510,000, 
000 ounces worth $21,000,000,000. 

Present value of the gold is $17,800,000,- 
000. The President thus has power to de- 
cree a further “profit” of $3,200,000,000 
from gold. 

Secondly, Mr. Roosevelt could adjust 
the price of silver to the new price of gold, 
sending silver up to $2.58 an ounce. This 
would make the Treasury’s silver hoard 
worth $6,700,000,000, compared with the 
$1,800,000,000 that could now be issued 
against the metal. The profit possible would 
be $4,900,000,000, which, added to possible 
gold profit, could total $8,100,000,000 in 
new money. 

Should gold and silver prove insufficient 
to finance Government spending, the Pres- 
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ident could then turn to the printing 
presses without even consulting Congress. 
Under the Thomas amendment he has 
authority to issue $3,000,000,000 in United 
States notes, greenbacks. 

These notes are to be issued only if the 
President finds an emergency exists, and 
then only to meet maturing Government 
obligations or to purchase Government 
securities and retire them. Greenbacks 
could be used, however, to lower the 
public debt, thus permitting the Govern- 
ment to borrow up to the limit again. 

The debt limit, therefore, is no absolute 
bar to continued Government spending. 
Residing within the Executive is sufficient 
authority to resort to inflation if Con- 
gress continues to authorize more Gov- 
ernment projects and fails to provide the 
money to pay for them. The following 
table shows how much could be made 
available through “money magic:” 


Resources in exchange 


stabilization fund, ete. ........ $2,100,000,000 
Profit from full dollar 
II csi snsdsicncoonsectansaions 3,200,000,000 
Profit from full revalu- 
ation of silver.....................0. 4,900,000 ,000 
Greenback authority .......... 3,000,000,000 





, ER: $13,200,000,000 


Potential inflation, furthermore, expands 
each month because both gold and silver 
are flowing into the Treasury in a steady 
stream. In the last month more than 
7,000,000 ounces of gold were added to 
the Treasury’s stocks and more than 12,- 
000,000 ounces of silver were purchased. 
Each additional ounce of gold, bought now 
for $35 an ounce, can be arbitrarily valued 
at $41.34 an ounce, making possible $6.34 
in new money. Each new ounce of silver 
can be made to support $2.58 in new cur- 
rency. 


Silver Base May Broaden 


Having entrusted the President with 
power to embark upon an inflationary pro- 
gram if an emergency arises, Congress 
went even further in the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934 by directing that the base for 
possible inflation should constantly broad- 
en. Congress did this by establishing a 
policy “that the proportions of silver to 
gold in the monetary stocks of the United 
States should be increased.” Ultimately, 
the Act declares, silver should constitute 
one-fourth of the metal money stocks of 
the country. And there is nothing to pre- 
vent the Secretary of the Treasury from 
issuing silver certificates against each 
ounce of new silver he buys. 

Upset world conditions, furthermore, 
would complicate the silver purchase pro- 
gram if the Secretary of the Treasury 
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should ever attempt to carry it out. Gold 
has been flowing into the United States at 
an unprecedented rate as foreigners send 
funds here for safe-keeping and use gold to 
buy American goods. 

According to the policy ordered by Con- 
gress, the Treasury should really buy a 
third of an ounce of silver each time it buys 
an ounce of gold. Congress, however, put 
no time limit on the Silver Purchase pro- 
gram and the Treasury has permitted it to 
lag, buying only small amounts of foreign 
silver in addition to the domestic produc- 
tion of the metal. 

Nevertheless, present laws governing 
money and currency reveal that there are 
other methods besides taxing and borrow- 
ing by which the Government can get 
money to spend. So broad are the infla- 
tionary powers now resting in the Presi- 
dent that he could, if he deemed necessary, 
launch an even greater spending program. 

Beyond the present inflationary power 
of the President there is another tempta- 
tion to issue money to finance Government. 
This temptation is rooted in the Nation’s 





Huge pile of gold could support 
enough money to retire the debt. 
Rising debt may prompt Congress 
to reconsider Executive power. 
Senate committee prepares to 
study money and banking system. 
Private bankers oppose 
tinued inflationary authority. 
Chances slight that inflation will 
be tried in the near future. 
Outlook is that Congress will 
approve raising the debt limit. 


con- 





gold supply, now valued at $17,800,000,- 
000, and growing each day. 

Under orthodox monetary theory a note 
issue fully covered by gold is eminently 
sound and notes backed by 40 per cent 
gold are held to be sound enough. At pres- 
ent, currency outstanding in Federal Re- 
serve notes, Federal Reserve bank notes, 
silver certificates, Treasury notes and na- 
tional bank notes is approximately $7,000,- 
000,000. In other words, America’s cur- 
rency is supported by more than twice an 
equivalent amount of gold. 

Congress has authority to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof, under the 
Constitution. It has authority to order the 
Treasury to use its gold supply to support 
an expansion of currency. To supply cur- 


rency fully covered by gold—presumably 
the soundest in the world—Congress could 
order an issue of more than $10,000,000,- 
000 in new notes. The gold supply could 
support an issue of more than $44,000,000,- 
000 at present gold prices, and with a 40 
per cent gold backing. 

Thus Congress could use gold to retire 
the national debt. 


Inflation Could Happen 

That these inflationary powers have not 
been used is no surety that they will never 
be used. No responsible official now in 
Government proposes any policy even re- 
sembling inflation, but, by tradition, gov- 
ernments try inflation when other means 
of financing are denied them. 

Advocates of inflation, are ever present. 
Hard times are all that is required to 
give them voice. In the past this country 
has seen the Populist and Free Silver 
movements arise out of business depres- 
sion. When people are pressed for money 
there are always those who will advocate 
printing or coining money to give to them. 
Indeed, it was pressure from inflationists 
that gave the President the powers he now 
has to issue new money by executive order. 

This pressure has now subsided. But 
let Congress refuse to borrow, let Con- 
gress slash relief benefits or subsidies to 
agriculture, and another loud cry for 
inflation could easily arise. This cry, more- 
over, might be harder to stifle today than 
in the past, because power to print new 
money already exists. No new laws would 
be required to make at least $13,000,000,- 
000 available, and only a minor change in 
existing law is needed to put the gold 
supply to work. 

When a committee of the Senate probes 
into the money and banking powers of 
Government its members will discover 
that the debt limit is only a fictitious 
brake to Government spending; that this 
limit can easily be evaded by using gold, 
silver or paper to make more money avail- 
able for appropriations. Senators are not 
likely to recommend that any such powers 
be used. 

Experience of governments has been 
that inflation once begun is difficult to 
stop. Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System have already complained that 
present power to halt a credit inflation, 
based upon excess bank reserves built on 
gold, is insufficient. There would seem to 
be, therefore, no reason why Congress 
should encourage the prospect of outright 
monetary inflation. 

An increase in the debt limit as recom- 
mended by Secretary Morgenthau, there- 
fore, appears to most officials to be a 
preferable alternative to making prospects 
of inflation more real than they are. 
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A PROSPERITY INDEX: MORE HOMES 


Prospect of Further Increase in Volume of Building 


Possible drawbacks: rise in 
construction costs; number 
of foreclosed dwellings 


Government authorities in the housing 
field are united in the belief that 1940 wili 
see a continued high level of home build- 
ing and that the 1939 record will be dupli- 
cated or bettered—provided building costs 
do not rise too fast. In this they have the 
concurrence of the majority of private ob- 
servers. 

Last year was the best in residential 
construction since 1929, with 473,000 
dwelling units erected—which means that 
the country is spending almost two billion 
dollars a year on new homes. Federal 
Housing Administration figures on mort- 
gages selected for appraisal show some 
tapering in the last two months—partly 
due to unfavorable weather. 

After the numerous structures recently 
begun are built, developments will depend 
on various factors. Emphasized in this 





connection are the present high consumer 
incomes, large private savings, low cost 
of financing under the revised FHA scale, 
and the anticipated 50 per cent increase 
in United States Housing Authority con- 
struction which would be sufficient to off- 
set a 5 per cent decline in private building. 

Since August, prices of building ma- 
terials have risen faster than rents and 
faster than the raw materials of industry 
generally. The ratio of residential rents 
to building costs has consequently de- 
clined, falling from 86.6 per cent of the 
1923-25 average in August to 85.6 in 
December. This ratio has made no net 
advance since the end of 1937, and is over 
14 points lower than the average on 
which the high building activity of the 
1920’s occurred. 

A factor of basic unsettlement in the 
real estate market—though not con- 
sidered as threatening anything like an 
early crisis—is the $8,000,000,000 of fore- 
closed and repossessed buildings said by 
Home Owners Loan Corporation and 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board officials 
to be now in the hands of lending inst'- 
tutions. Half of this is residential property, 
representing the equivalent of about two 
years’ construction at last year’s rate. 

The HOLC and HLB leaders are calling 
attention to the desirability of liquidating 
these holdings in an orderly way, and are 
urging the collaboration of lending agen- 
cies and real estate dealers in an organized 
program of taking unavoidable losses, and 
gradually clearing the market of a dis- 
turbing “overhang.” 

These same two Federal lending agen- 
cies have under way another project— 
namely, the rehabilitation of “sub-standard 
housing areas.” 

This program arose from the fact that 
the HOLC found that its policy of thor- 
ough renovation of repossessed houses was 
often financially impracticable because the 
homes were in run-down neighborhoods, 
which would not justify the necessary out- 
lays. Hence the Corporation evolved the 
plan of enlisting the home owners, real es- 
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Home building is back to “‘normal’’—highest since 1929. Situ- 
ation in 1940 considered favorable, except for rising tendency 
in costs. Government now working on these lines: (1) to make 
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entire country ‘housing conscious”; (2) subsidized construction 
for low-income families; (3) clearing off ‘‘overhang” of 
repossessed houses and rehabilitation of run-down districts. 
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The Trend of Business 





tate dealers, mortgage lenders, and city 
authorities in such areas to form organi- 
gations for concerted improvement of the 
whole district involved. 

Economic effects of these programs will 
be less in stimulation of increased use of 
materials, than in conservation of capital 
values and mortgage investments. 





* 





Wages, Dividends 
at Higher Levels 


National income payments in 1939, just 
reported by the Department of Commerce, 
amounted to $69,700,000,000, an increase 
of $3,400,000,000 over 1938. A very sharp 
gain was recorded in dividend payments, 





BUSINESS 
BAROMETERS 


Favorable: December exports up 
22 per cent from November; $700,- 
000,000 airplane orders on books 
... Employment in December up 
250,000 for the month, 1,200,000 
for the year . . . Industrial pay rolls 
20 per cent above December, 1938 
... Spurt in factory building .. . 
Industry maintains increased in- 
ventories. 


Unfavorable: Production still out- 
running consumption . .. Raw ma- 
terial prices weak ... Building costs 
rising .. . Capital financing at new 
low .. . January carloadings be- 
low December . . . Rapid rise in in- 
stallment sales. 





which increased 15 per cent; wage and 
salary payments were up 5 per cent. In- 
come “produced”, which excludes Govern- 
ment direct relief and benefit payments, 
Tose somewhat more than income “pay- 
ments”—from $64,000,000,000 in 1938 to 
$68,500,000,000 last year. 

Comparisons with early 1939 continue 
generally favorable, although most major 
activities, except auto production, are re- 
ceding from the December peaks. Steel 
output dropped another 5 points last week 
to 77 per cent of capacity, only a few points 
above the holiday week. 

Orders for steel have been coming in at 
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about one-half the rate of shipments, and 
operations have been in part sustained by 
mill stocking of ingots. Buying by motor 
companies, however, is under way and may 
check decline in mill activity. 

Motor vehicle sales at retail for the first 
20 days of January are estimated at 25-30 
per cent above the corresponding period in 
1939, though about 15 per cent below the 


like portion of last December. Compar- 
isons with last year are difficult because of 
weather conditions, the Chrysler strike, 
and this season’s earlier change of models. 

Although new capital financing remains 
at an extremely low ebb, last fall’s ap- 
proach to capacity in various lines of in- 
dustry has led to plans for a considerable 
amount of factory building. 








ONSPICUOUS on the shelves of 

half a million food dealers, oc- 
cupying a favored place in house- 
hold pantries throughout the land, 
emblazoned on hundreds of trucks 
and buildings—the red NBC Seal 
of National Biscuit Company has 
earned the undoubted right to rep- 
resent a national institution. 

In the forty years of its exis- 
tence, it has always signified pure, 
wholesome bakery products of the 
finest kind, attractively packec 
for enduring freshness, honestly 
priced and honestly advertised. 

But in another sense, this seal 
has made itself an intimate and 
integral part of the life of the 
country. There is hardly a com- 
munity in the United States that 
does not feel the influence of the 
many social and economic activi- 
ties behind it. 

Large commodity purchases 
affect the produce of many sec- 


BAKERS OF RITZ, PREMIUM CRACKERS, 





tions of America—grain from the 
great plains of the West; sugar 
and molasses from the lands to 
the South; dairy products from 
the Northwest—to mention a few. 


The country is spotted with 50 
substantial, modern bakeries, 252 
sales and delivery agencies—pay- 
ing local as well as government 
taxes, employing local people who 
take their place as citizens in the 
community of which they are a 
part. 

The red NBC Seal, one of the 
most honored marks in industry, 
keeps the highest standards of 
performance constantly before the 
18,000 members of our organiza- 
tion throughout the nation. 


NATIONAL 
Biscuit COMPANY 


UNEEDA BISCUIT, NATIONAL BISCUIT SHREDDED 


WHEAT, NBC GRAHAM CRACKERS AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER BAKERY PRODUCTS 
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What you as a business man CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of 


YOU CANNOT ship goods directly to 
consumers in New York City without hav- 
ing those goods subject to the city’s sales 
tax. The United States Supreme Court 
has held that such a tax does not place an 
unconstitutional burden on _ interstate 
commerce. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT demand that a Govern- 
ment commission give you the same sort 
of hearing you would receive before a Fed- 
eral court. The United States Supreme 
Court has decided that Federal adminis- 
trative agencies have broad powers to de- 
termine their own rules of procedure. 


* * * 


YOU CAN furnish equipment for WPA 
projects without requiring operators of 
your equipment to pay prevailing wages 
on the job. The Comptroller General rules 
that Federal administrators cannot require 
prevailing wage payments on such jobs, 
either. When equipment is not operated by 
the owner, he says, prevailing wage pro- 
visions do not apply. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT change specifications in 
Government contracts by special agree- 
ment with Government officials after you 
have been awarded the contract. Even if 
you requested the change before you got 
the contract, the Comptroller General rules, 
officials havé no authority to consent to the 
change later. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct business expenses 
from your individual income tax return, 
but the Bureau of Internal Revenue rules 


Federal court and administrative decisions: 


that such deductions must be an “ordi- 
nary expense and a necessary expense,” 
such advertising, rent, light, heat, 
clerks’ hire, stationery, telephone, etc. 


as 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if you are a professional 
man, such as a doctor or lawyer, and use 
your home as your office, deduct the rent- 
al value of the room you use as an office 
on your income tax return. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct real estate and per- 
sonal property taxes paid in 1939, on your 
Federal income tax return. YOU CAN- 
NOT, however, deduct special improve- 
ment taxes, levied for such items as side- 
walks, streets or sewers, because the Fed- 
eral Government holds such improvements 
tend to increase the value of your property. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct from your gross in- 
come the interest you pay on money bor- 
rowed to purchase an automobile, whether 
you use the car for business or pleasure. 


* x * 


YOU CAN if you use your automobile 
for business purposes, deduct the cost of 
operating your automobile from your 
gross income on your income tax return. 
YOU CAN also deduct proper allowances 
for depreciation on your car. 


* * * 


YOU CAN usually deduct all interest 
payments from your gross income on your 
Federal income tax return, but YOU 
CANNOT deduct the interest you may 
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have paid on behalf of a friend or relative, 
if you had no legal obligation to pay it, 


* * * 


YOU CAN refuse to reinstate a strik- 
ing employe, even though the Labor 
Board has ordered you to reinstate him, 
if there is no job available for him. The 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals rules that 
an employer has the right to use a smaller 
number of men to operate his business, 
even though the reduced working force 
might deprive a striking employe of his 
job. This point may be appealed to the 
Supreme Court, however. 


* * * 


YOU CAN avoid responsibility for 
anti-union statements of your foremen 
only by directly informing your employes 
that the foremen were not voicing your 
sentiments, the Labor Board rules. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT enter into an agree- 
ment with your fellow merchants or your 
wholesalers to boycott companies which 
allegedly practice “style piracy.” Such 
agreements, the Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals holds, violate anti-trust laws. The 
Court adds that many alleged “piracies” 
are “socially useful types of competition.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes fail to make a 
counter-proposal to a union demand dur- 
ing collective bargaining without violating 
the Wagner Act, in the opinion of the 
Labor Board. The Board says failure to 
make a counter-proposal “may be per- 
suasive of lack of good faith,” but is not 
conclusive. 


* com * 


YOU CANNOT safely negotiate an 
agreement with a union which may tend 
to restrain trade. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is supporting the Justice Depart- 
ment’s current anti-trust drive by attack- 
ing combinations between unions and 
contractors to suppress competition. 
Most recent charge was that an agreement 
between union glaziers and contractors in 
Indianapolis is unlawful because union 
members agreed not to work for a con- 
tractor who did not continuously employ 
three men, stock reasonable quantities 
of glass and keep truck and warehouse 
equipment. -This agreement made difficult 
competition from smaller contractors. 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE LABOR BOARD 


Mr. Madden Replies to Accusations Before House Committee 


Three reports to Congress 
to set the stage for climax 
in campaign to amend act 


Joseph Warren Madden left his desk in 
Washington’s second largest office build- 
ing to go back last week to Congress. 

Since 1937, Mr. Madden has been to 
Congress as often as anyone who is not 
a regular member. 

Mr. Madden is Chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. As such he 
has been called on every year to come and 
defend his Board and the law it admin- 
isters—the National Labor Relations Act. 


Proposed Amendments Studied 

The Chairman’s testimony did not devi- 
ate from that of his earlier appearances 
either in content or in his schoolmaster’s 
deliberateness of delivery. His conviction 
remains unshaken: neither the Act nor the 
Board should be changed by Congress. 

In only one respect has Mr. Madden’s 
attitude changed. He has, he explained 
to the Committee, been “considerably dis- 
turbed” by revelations about members 
of the Board’s staff, and promised to dis- 
cuss these revelations before concluding 
his testimony. 

To charges against the board, Mr. Mad- 


den’s answers were quantitative. 


Reply to Bias Charge 

The Board is accused of having been 
grossly unfair to employers. Mr. Madden 
replied that on more than 5,000 occasions 
Board agents have found the employer— 
not at fault, or that the case was beyond 
reach of the law. 

The Board is accused of having favored 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
against the American Federation of Labor. 
Mr. Madden replied that identical treat- 
ment was given to cases received from 
each organization, he cited these figures: 
the AFL had 2,835 cases settled informal- 
ly; the CIO 2,679. The AFL had 769 
cases dismissed; the CIO, 688. The AFL 
withdrew 1,406 cases; the CIO, 1,460. 

The Board is accused of inefficiencies 
leading to delay. Mr. Madden placed 
blame for delay on the tremendous volume 
of Board business. Up to Dec. 1, 1939, 
more than 24,000 cases were filed with the 
Board. Testimony taken at hearings cov- 
ers 624,961 pages—more than the number 
taken by the Securities and Exchange 
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J. WARREN MADDEN 
His defense was quantitative 


Commission, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Board of Tax Appeals, Federal Trade 
Commission and Federal Communications 
Commission combined. 

In addition the Board has been involved 
in more litigation than other governmental 
agencies. It has appeared before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 54 
times; before the Federal Circuit Courts 
518 times; and before District Courts 
120 times. 

The Board is accused of incompetency. 
Mr. Madden replied that the Board’s rec- 
ord before the Supreme Court is un- 
matched by any other Federal agency. The 
Board has won victories in 72 per cent of 
cases brought to the highest court. 

A second defense witness called before 
the special House committee to defend the 
Board was Lloyd K. Garrison, Dean 
of Wisconsin University’s Law School and 
a former Chairman of the Labor Board. 

Dean Garrison supplemented Mr. Mad- 
den’s defense, but in addition, proposed 
amendments to the Act in two respects: 

1. To relieve the Board of any authority 
or duty to decide the grouping of em- 
ployes that shall be appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining in disputes involving 
both AFL and CIO. 

2. To create an independent Govern- 
ment agency to pick trial examiners for the 
Board and other quasi-judicial commis- 


sions and assign them to pending cases. 

He explained that only by the first 
change could the present or any successor 
Board be free from criticism by rival labor 
factions. The second proposal he offered as 
a means of meeting complaints that the 
Board, selecting its own examiners and as- 
signing them to hear charges, acts as 
judge, jury and prosecutor. 

The investigating committee’s judgment 
of Mr. Madden’s answers and Mr. Garri- 
son’s proposals will be known next month. 
At that time it plans to submit to the house 
its first report. 

About the same time, the report of the 
Senate Committee on Education and La- 
bor on its hearings into proposals to amend 
the Act is expected. The Senate Commit- 
tee last week reopened its year-old hear- 
ings to take the testimony of several CIO 
leaders. A third report is expected from 
the regular House Labor Committee soon. 

If these reports recommend amendment 
to the Act to require the appointment of 
a new Board, last week’s may have been 
Mr. Madden’s last trip to Congress to tes- 
tify before an investigating committee. 
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AMERICA’S GOLDEN HEADACHE 


Difficulties Facing Attempt to Halt Flow 


Government pressing Britain 
to pay for war orders here 
through sale of securities 


In order to raise money to pay war or- 
der bills, the British sold $73,000,000 worth 
of American securities last September and 
October. These sales represented 10 per 
cent of their American security holdings. 

Official Treasury figures, just released, 
reveal the September and October offer- 
ings. Unofficial, but authoritative, esti- 
mates are that since October the volume of 
British selling has been smaller, owing to 
the fact that markets have not been per- 
forming in a way that would permit im- 
portant sales without a depressing effect. 

Also: even with the cash-and-carry re- 
quirements of the Neutrality Act, Britain 
is not having to pay out a very great vol- 
ume of cash to meet bills, because the vol- 
ume of orders filled and ready for delivery 
is not yet of really large size. The British 
can afford to wait in the hope of better 
markets and improved prices for the se- 
curities that they must sell. 

At this point another factor enters. 


Gold Shipments Unwanted 


It can be said on the very best authority 
that the United States Government is 
pressing the British to raise money to pay 
for armament through sale of securities 
rather than through shipment of gold 
alone. The British and French have im- 
mense amounts of gold and could pay bills 
for a long time merely by shipping that 
metal. But this country already is embar- 
rassed by the volume of its gold supply and 
is aware that gold, in this war, can take 
the place of war loans in the last war, un- 
less care is used. 

Difficulties in the way of an attempted 
check to the flow of gold are almost insur- 
mountable so long as the United States 
Treasury agrees to pay $35 an ounce for all 
gold offered. Nations with gold to sell, if 
pressed to restrain shipment, can merely 
transfer gold to another nation not so 
pressed. Great Britain in the months of 
1939 to October shipped immense quan- 
tities of gold to the United States. In one 
month, as much as $384,000,000 was re- 
ceived from this source. Since October the 
imports of gold from the United Kingdom 
have averaged under $20,000,000 a month. 

In spite of all the Treasury’s planning, 
gold remains a basic problem. This prob- 
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lem promises to grow with the war and not 
to be solved with the end of the war. 

Nature of the problem was stated, in 
part, by Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s director of research 
and statistics. Dr. Goldenweiser speculated 
on the chance that the world outside the 
United States could be induced to draw 
back part of the immense and embarrass- 
ing hoard that already stands at $17,800,- 
000,000 through American purchases of 
foreign goods. 

“Tt is too optimistic,” said Dr. Golden- 
weiser, “to think that much gold would 





‘—Harris & Ewing 
E. A. GOLDENWEISER 
Gold is his worry 


flow out in this way, partly for the reason 
that few countries after the war will be in 
a position to acquire gold rather than goods 
from abroad. They will be in need of ma- 
terials and capital for reconstruction and 
the fulfillment of deferred demands will 
probably occupy their own productive re- 
sources fully and also create a need for 
foreign-made goods. 

“Under such circumstances a flight of 
capital from the United States, which is 
hard to conceive, or investment abroad, 
which is not likely to assume large pro- 
portions, would offer the only occasion for 
losing gold. It seems, therefore, that the 
problem of our huge gold stock is likely to 
stay with us for a long while, and that it 
may even increase—if gold continues to 





of Metal From Abroad 


flow into this country. No simple solution 
to the problem can be devised.” 

And what is the problem? The problem 
of gold is one of what to do with the gold. 

This Government’s specialists on gold 
doubt whether foreign countries would 
think about taking back gold if they had to 
give $35 worth of goods in exchange for an 
ounce. They do not value gold that highly, 
Those specialists also doubt whether Amer. 
ican industry and agriculture would per. 
mit goods to arrive in quantities large 
enough to establish an excess of imports 
that would necessitate export of gold. 

The real fact is that gold today plays the 
same part in national economy that foreign 
exchange did during the 1920’s and that 
war loans did in the last war. By accepting 
gold in payment the United States could 
maintain a larger volume of exports than 
imports and avoid the problem of mak- 
ing adjustments at home. By accepting 
gold the United States is getting in ex- 
change for irreplaceable national resources 
a metal of very doubtful future value. 


_——* 


Growth of the SEC 
Rule Over Business 





Conviction is growing in Washington 
that the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion is among the most aggressive of the 
Government agencies in its constant reach- 
ing out for new authority to regulate busi- 
ness financing. 

Already, finance is subject to more Gov- 
ernment control than any other phase of 
business. Now the SEC is doin, spade 
work for new controls—over insurance 
companies, over investment banking, over 
investment trusts, and, through a corpo- 
ration licensing law, over all business 
corporations. 

This was evidenced in the SEC’s fifth 
annual report, just made public. 

The case for new regulations is being 
made through the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. For this purpose, 
the report shows, the SEC has set up 4 
special Monopoly Study Division. 


Powers Under Five Laws 


Present powers of the Commission are 
contained in five laws: the Securities Act 
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of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935, the Bankruptcy Act (chap- 
ter X) and the Trust Indenture Act of 
1929. 

Under the Security Act, more than $14,- 
500,000,000 of proposed new security is- 
sues have been registered with the Com- 
mission in the five fiscal years 1935-1939, 
thus making full data available to prospec- 
tive investors. Issuance of 119 proposed 
securities has been stopped. 

Under the Securities Exchange Act, 20 
stock exchanges are subject to the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction and data are avail- 
able on more than 4,000 securities listed 
on these exchanges. Fourteen issues have 
been delisted from stock exchanges as a 
result of inability or unwillingness to make 
required disclosures. Six persons have been 
suspended and two members expelled from 
exchanges for violation of this Act. 

Under the same Act nearly 7,000 brokers 
and dealers, doing business in the over-the- 
counter security markets, are registered 
with the Commission. Registrations of 60 
brokers and dealers have been suspended 
or revoked for violation of the regulations 
of the Commission. 

Under the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act, 51 systems are subject to the 
Commission’s regulation. Under Chapter 
X Bankruptcy Act, the Commission may 
intervene in reorganization proceedings. 


Result of Court Suits 


Enforcement of these laws over five 
years has resulted in 321 suits in Federal 
courts. In the 288 suits concluded, 657 
firms and individuals have been perma- 
nently restrained; 402 persons convicted. 

Copies of the complete report may be 
had at cost (25 cents) from the News De- 
partment, The United States News Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


-_—-— *%——- 


The U.S. Venture 
in Mortgage Field 


What may be good business may have 
bad social and political consequences, in 
the view of many Government officials. 

But what may be good social theory, 
may be bad business, in the view of many 
business men. 

Conflict between these two ideologies 
centered last week on the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. HOLC was given the 
job of bailing out the country’s real estate 
business in 1983. Foreclosures were occur- 
ting at the rate of 1,000 a day. Commer- 
cial banking houses were in distress. HOLC 
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took up $3,000,000,000 in home mortgages. 

Now HOLC is in the less happy process 
of collecting on those mortgages. 

Critics contend losses are approaching 
the astronomical, that expense of selling 
foreclosed property is too costly, that only 
a small number of HOLC borrowers have 
paid their loans in full. 

The facts are that losses to date total 
$78,000,000. Eventually this figure may 
be tripled. 

The Corporation still owns 77,000 prop- 
erties valued at $124,000,000, acquired 
through foreclosures. In the last six months 
it has sold 11,000 other homes. 

Of the borrowers, 65,000 have paid in 
full; accounts of 640,000 others are in sat- 
isfactory condition; 135,500 additional ac- 
counts are being kept open by adjusted 
payments. 

Foreclosures which averaged 8,000 a 
month in the late summer and fall of 1936 
were down to 409 in November, 1939. 

The Government does not judge its op- 
erations on a profit-and-loss basis. Against 
losses it sets the $300,000,000 to $400,000,- 
000 saved to borrowers on interest rates— 
the difference between 5 per cent and 414 
per cent. It adds the welfare of millions of 
citizens “whose savings were protected 
when HOLC ‘cashed’ frozen assets of banks 
and trust companies, as well as the hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes saved to 
their owners.” 


Do You Know That— 


Factory sales of automobiles in the 
United States last year gained more than a 
million cars over 1938, according to the 
Department of Commerce. 


Do You Know That— 


The Federal Trade Commission actively 
enforces its cease-and-desist orders. Sever- 
al businesses found to have ignored FTC 
orders have paid fines in the last few 
months. 


Do You Know That— 


A conspiracy to import strike-breakers 
from other States is not a denial of civil 
rights of union members, according to a 
Federal Court ruling. 














Common DivipEND 

a No. 120 
An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1940. Checks 
will be mailed. 

The Borden Company 

E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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Loans and Discounts 
U. S. Government Securities 


Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Real Estate Owned 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 

Other Resources 

Cash and Due from Banks 


Capital—Common 
Surplus and Profits 


Reserve Unallocated 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Unearned Discount 


Other Liabilities 
Individual Deposits 
Savings Deposits 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 
At the Close of Business, December 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 
Other Securities Guaranteed by U. S. Government 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


LIABILITIES 


Dividend Declared Payable February 29, 1940 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Bank its 
City of St. Louis and Other Public Funds 
Total Deposits 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


$59,641,794.97 
51,773,337.57 
27,983,878.90 
9,022,675.42 
20,000.00 
571,090.62 
1,772,588.32 
656,626.32 
679,449.81 
10,006.09 
6,475.78 
134,559,919.41 
$287,097,843.21 


$10,200,000.00 
8,755,052.76 
240,000. 

1,200,000.00 

272,986.16 

218,657.25 

665,051.08 

6,943.15 
$121,154,568.16 

32,463,988.3' 

107,130,074.96 
4,790,521.30 

265,539, 152.81 


$287,097,843.21 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Exponent of Depression Spending... 
A Dynamic Leader of Militant Labor 


Marriner S. Eccles 


A golden spoon his birthright, plus 
strict Mormon training; again chief 
of Federal Reserve 


Thirty years 
ago Marriner 
Stoddard Eccles, 
dressed in the 
high silk hat and 
long black coat of 
a Mormon mis- 
sionary, was ad- 
dressing the jute 
workers of Scot- 
land and distribut- 
ing the evangelical 
tracts of the 
Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter- 
day Saints along 
the Clydeside of Glasgow, at the same 
time capturing a Scotch bride. 

Today, 49-year-old Mr. Eccles finds 
himself in a classic building of white 
Georgia marble on Washington’s Consti- 
tution Avenue, just reappointed, and 
about to enter his fifth year as chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The son of one of the most noted of 
the early Mormon business men and a 
member of a family numbering 22 chil- 
dren, Marriner Eccles grew up to be 
prominent in a church noted for fervency 
and thrift. 

From 1905, when he left the district 
schools of Utah, to 1909, when he gradu- 
ated from the high school called Brigham 
Young College, young Mr. Eccles spent 
his summers working in his father’s vast 
lumber business, tending stores on the log- 
ging railroads and learning the manners 
of the mountain gangs. Then came two 
years of travel in Europe and his “call” 
to Scotland. 

Returning to Utah, Mr. Eccles took 
charge of his father’s $7,000,000 fortune. 
Step number one was the formation of a 
holding company for all of the Eccles fam- 
ily interests. Subsequent steps followed 
fast until now Mr. Eccles is an officer in 
corporations that operate hotels, banks, 
railroads, construction companies, fire in- 
surance companies, lumber mills, invest- 
ment houses, coal mines, sugar concerns 
and implement factories. 

He brought his chain of 25 financial in- 
stitutions through the crash of 1929 with- 
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out loss to depositors. Marriner Eccles 
more than inherited his wealth. Though 
not having a spectacular rise from poverty 
to riches, his life has not been one of ease. 


Exponent of ‘’Spending” 

A protege of left-winger Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, Mr. Eccles was brought to Wash- 
ington in 1934 to become a special banking 
official in the Treasury. The same year he 
was appointed a Governor in the Federal 
Reserve System. In that position, ever 
since, he has expounded the philosophy of 
deficit spending. Directors of the FRS are 
customarily orthodox conservative bank- 
ers trained on the Atlantic Coast—and 
that is exactly what Marriner Eccles is not. 

Mr. Eccles is a small man, with a pleas- 
ant, impersonal manner. He is intense, 
energetic and full of nerves. Most of his 
time is spent in his office; when he is out- 
side, his pleasures are limited to his fam- 
ily of three children, a few friends, a lit- 
tle golf and an occasional cigarette. 


John L. Lewis 


Man of contrasts, furious but suave, 
out of the coal-pits to lead a 
million workers 


A man who has 
had more than 
his share of the 
headlines of 1940 
is a burly, evan- 
gelical, antique- 
collecting individ- 
ual by the name 
of John Llewellyn 
Lewis. 

Today 59-year- 
old Mr. Lewis is 
accepted as one 
of the powerful 
leaders in the 
United States, and 
he is the kind of person who is conscious 
of his power. As president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, Mr. Lewis 
represents 600,000 miners—probably the 
largest labor union in the world. As head 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, he is the leader of 4,000,000 workers. 
(Mr. Lewis receives no salary as president 
of CIO, $25,000 as president of UMWA.) 

John L. Lewis is also one of the most 
fascinating men in the United States—a 
man of ironic contrasts. He is furious and 
tough, and charming and suave. He still 
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John L. Lewis 








has coal dust in his eyes, but he quotes 
the bible, Shakespeare, Homer and Plato 
(the influence of his schoolteacher wife), 
A big, vociferous lion, with flowing hair 
and tremendous eyebrows, he is at the 
same time a worker from the pits and a 
dignified, cigar-smoking executive who 
wears well-made clothes, swamps a red 
leather chair in a magnificent oak-paneled 
office, pays bills for his son at Princeton, 
and requires his daughter, who is his sec- 
retary, to address him as “Mr. Lewis.” 
The son of Welsh immigrants, whose an- 
cestors for generations had been miners, 
John L. Lewis grew up in poverty in Lucas, 
Iowa. His father joined a union, and was 
black-listed from his mine. Today the 
picture is far different. As president of the 
CIO and UMW, Mr. Lewis has a union 
building of his own in Washington, with a 
suite of private rooms; a family home in 
Springfield, Ill.; another home in Alexan- 
dria, Va. (the house of George Washing. 
ton’s physician; a 16-cylinder Cadillac with 
two negro lackeys in black uniforms. 
After leaving school at the age of 12, 
young Lewis worked in his father’s trade. 
Then he suddenly left Iowa and roamed the 
country for a dozen years. Eventually he 
met Samuel Gompers, and from then on 
his rise in labor ranks was rapid. By 1919 
he had become president of the United 
Mine Workers. Years ago he determined 
that craft unionism could not organize 
mass-production industries, and in 1935 
he formed the CIO to do the job, on the 
industrial-union principle. 


A Shift in His Loyalties 


For six years, early in his career, Mr. 
Lewis was a representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Now, as the 
AFL’s bitterest foe, he calls William 
Green’s organization false and feeble. 

A Republican until the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, Mr. Lewis President 
Hoover’s labor man, and was mentioned 
for the post of Secretary of Labor. Dur- 
ing the 1936 campaign, Mr. Lewis con- 
tributed, through the UMWA about $500, 
000 to the Democratic fund. Two weeks 
ago he accused the New Deal of “not pre- 
serving faith” with American labor. 

The CIO president has a strong sense of 
the dramatic; he never loses a chance to 
produce an effect, often not very subtle. 
The stage-manager and side-kick of his 
show is an old miner pal, quiet Philip 
Murray. Mr. Murray provides the brik 
liance, Mr. Lewis the power and force. 
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Epiror’s Note: Letters of comment and 
suggestions are invited. Those not intend- 
ed for publication, and those with which 
writers desire to have only initials used, 
should be so marked. 


A well-merited rebuke for a copy reading 
dip-up in The United States News for 
February 2 comes from William F. Rieck- 
hoff, of Orange, Ia. His kindness in call- 
ing the error to our attention enables us 
to correct a table of figures in the article 
headed: “Snubbing Britain’s Gold” which 
purported to list the value of British gold 
shipments to the United States in the last 
three months of 1939. 


Here is the table as it should have read: 






I Sa rcuacdhincaigcrebedautices $10,100,000 
November ...18,500,000 
December _ ..............:.+2+++++--10,400,000 


Inadvertently, three ciphers were added 
to each of the figures, making it appear 
that billions rather than millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of gold had been shipped here 
by the British in each of those months. 
Mr. Rieckhoff’s comment: 

“T know that everybody in Wash- 
ington, from the President down, 
talks and thinks in big figures, but 
they are entirely too big to suit any- 
body. You better correct the figures.” 

* * * 

A set of New Year’s resolutions for 1940 
contributed by Mr. Orval W. Adams, vice 
president of the Utah State National Bank 
of Salt Lake City and former president of 
the American Bankers Association, was de- 
layed in transit and just recently reached 
The United States News. 

Mr. Adams writes that he believes that 
an expression of resolutions which Busi- 
ness and Government might adopt for 1940 
could usefully be supplemented by another 
list of suggestions for “We, The People.” 
Here are some of the thoughts that he be- 
lieves all three should keep in mind this 
year: 


“1. BUSINESS—to cooperate ful- 
ly with Government just as long as 
Government recognizes the American 
policy of free enterprise, with Govern- 
ment officiating as an impartial um- 
pire. 

“To refuse to accept special privi- 
leges, grants or appropriations prof- 
fered by Government when it is well 
known that such acceptance will chain 
it to the chariot wheels of disguised 
regimentation. 

“2. GOVERNMENT (Federal) — 
to acquaint itself with the tenth article 
in the Bill of Rights. 

“To observe that provision by re- 
storing to the States and to the peo- 
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ple the many fundamental rights 
which it has cunningly filched from 
them, and which States and people 
themselves have unwittingly bartered 
to the Federal Government. 

“To institute a program of mutual 
faith among all classes to recognize 
the equality of all pressure groups be- 
fore the law. 

“To recapture control of Federal 
spending, recognizing that only on a 
sound fiscal policy will the Govern- 
ment be able to discharge its social ob- 
ligations and to preserve our system 
of free enterprise. 

“3. GOVERNMENT (State) —to 
reawaken in themselves that inde- 
pendent spirit as an individual com- 
monwealth functioning within the 
framework of a united confederation. 

“To demand the repeal of Federal 
laws which siphon the savings out of 
the pockets of millions of depositors, 
holders of life insurance policies and 
taxpayers and demoralize once self- 
supporting classes with abounding 
largess. 

“To assume in large part the obli- 
gation of providing for the worthy 
needy. 

“4. WE, THE PEOPLE—to keep 
in our own hands the power to con- 
trol this Government of ours. 

“To elect men to represent us in 
public office who respect the intent 
and purpose of the Constitution. 

“To maintain open-eyed vigilance 
over the trends in all departments of 
our Government. 

“To recognize the need of divine 
light to guide us in preserving the fun- 
damental principles of our liberties.” 


* * * 








Finland’s Need 

The United States, thinks S. G. Cabell, 
Shipman, Va., “should be willing to make 
sacrifices if necessary to help Finland.” 
His reasons: 


“1. It is important in a defaulting 
world to show our respect for one who 
pays honest debts. If we refuse this 
loan to Finland in her need, can we 
ever hope to collect another debt from 
any country? 

“2. If Finland, a tiny democracy, 
can continue to hold out against Rus- 
sia, the Communist giant, isn’t it the 
best demonstration in the world of a 
contrast between the efficiency of the 
two systems of government? The 
Finns know that they have something 
worth fighting for while the Russians 
know they swapped one absolute rule 
for another. Isn’t it worth many mil- 
lions to the United States to have this 
truth established?” 


* * * 


Is Revolution Coming? 


From Deer Lodge, Mont., G. T. Spauld- 
ing writes his forebodings over the current 
state of the national mind: 


“Over a wide area in the U.S.A. 
the proletariat seems resigned to its 
fate of too much politics in Govern- 
ment. Prospects are not favorable for 
constructive remedial legislation dur- 
ing 1940. 

“Ten years of stalling, squabble and 
ineffective, extravagant experimenta- 
tion has convinced a majority that our 
form of Government is cumbersome 
if not burdensome. We are in a state 
of mind suitable and ready to become 
infected by the ‘isms’ preached and 


Third-Termer or Third-Rater? 

J. G. McConaughy, Chicago, Ill., who 
professes no relation to the Republican 
Lieutenant Governor of Connecticut of 
the same name, claims the title of “Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Third-Termers” in 
his district. His argument for a third term 
is as follows: 


“Too often the heeding of the third- 
term precedent has resulted in the 
foisting upon the American people of 
third-rate candidates for the Presi- 
dency. 

“This was certainly the case when 
Jackson was succeeded by Van Buren; 
it was also the case when T.R. was 
succeeded by Taft, and certainly Cox 
was a third-rater in comparison to 
Wilson. The issue then might well be, 
‘do you want a third-termer or a third- 
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rater?’ 


promoted by foreign intelligentsia 
who are finding a fertile field in the 
United States. Will this condition re- 
sult in final revolution and a dictator, 


and politics banished from the earth?” 


* * * 


Governmental Slate 
S.M.P., Baltimore Md., says that the 
following list of men would probably not 
be nominated but would, nevertheless, 
best “serve the interests of the American 
people as a whole”: 
President—Herbert Hoover. 
Vice President—Arthur Vandenberg. 
Treasury—Melvin Douglas. 
State—Hiram Johnson. 
Labor—Walter Chrysler. 
Attorney General—Thomas Dewey. 
War—Harry Byrd. 
Commerce—William Castle. 
Interior—Jesse Jones. 
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BERTH CONTROL 


By KATHARINE DAYTON 
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“‘Everything about them is absolutely legal’’ 


The longer one remains in Washington the less one 
seems to know! About Washington, I mean, of course. 
There are so many quaint highways and buyways quite 
hidden from the ordinary traveller—so many truly 
wonderful sights that the casual tourist never sees 
through. It makes me very happy, Dear Reader, to be 
able to tell you this week of a really extraordinary 
happening right here in Washington—under our very 
noses, as the boys say—which should make us, as Amer- 
icans, proud that we can hold up our heads with our 
good naybor to the north of us and say “Careful, Cana- 
da! Here we come!” For at last, Dear Reader, Wash- 
ington can now be said to have everything—even 
Quintuplets! And they certainly are the cunningest little 
things! I am sure that when you see them, as I have, all 
dressed exactly alike in their little black nightgowns, you 
are going to simply adore them! Or else. 

In the first place, I don’t believe we in this country 
realize yet what it will mean to us as a nation to have 
them. It is, perhaps, not generally known that, behind 
the recent discussion in our newspapers over the Cana- 
dian Government’s refusal to lend us her Quintuplets for 
next summer’s Fair, lurked what might have been a 
rather nasty international situation. The inside story is 
that Secretary Hull had agreed under one of his Recip- 
rocal Tariff Treaties, to send Canada, in exchange, Maine 
and Vermont, a carload of Republican candidates, a 
couple of used cars and Jimmy Cromwell. Canada, how- 
ever, thought this was just too much, called the whole 
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thing off, and if someone hadn’t brought in some Hague 
& Hague just then and proposed a “wee doch an’ doris” 
all round there might have been complications. However, 
all’s welles that ends welles, as they say in the State De- 
partment. The upshot of the whole matter was, as Miss 
Newdeal herself explained to me, that we made them 
keep one of the cars and Jimmy Cromwell and decided 
to log-roll our own Quins. Already the experiment has 
more than paid for itself, which is more than can be said 
of most governmental experiments, is it not? 

And now, Dear Reader, I know you can hardly wait to 
know their names. Here in Washington they are almost 
always referred to as ‘““Miss Newdeal’s Quins.” We were 
taught never to look in anyone’s bureau drawers or ante- 
cedents and were just wondering how to frame the deli- 
cate question when Miss Newdeal brought it up herself. 

“Holy Matrimony, no!” she exclaimed, blushing. “Their 
last names are Justus! Cecile Douglas, Emilie Black, 
Marie Reed, Annette Frankfurter and Yvonne Murphy 
Justus. Everything about them is absolutely legal! 

“We don’t doubt that darling!” exclaimed Mrs. Demo- 
cratic—I’m afraid I forgot to say that Miss Newdeal 
was taking her and Mrs. Republican and myself to see 
them for the first time. “But I thought all Quintuplets 
were named Dieonne?” 

“Well, these can if they want to,” said Miss New- 
deal. And that was that. 

“Who brought them into the world, dear,?” asked Mrs. 
Republican, “Dr. Dafoe?” 
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“No. Dafriend,” Miss Newdeal replied. Adding mod- 
estly, “I helped, of course. It was a terrible ordeal. The 
last one—little Yvonne Murphy—he positively swore in! 
Emilie was hardest—black in the face and we never 
thought we’d pull her through. They’re none of them 
very strong in the constitution.” 

And so we thought when we got a good look at them. 
Such precious babies—but, except for their pink cheeks, 
none of them seemed awfully strong. However, Miss 
Newdeal, who has made herself personally responsible 
for them, has given them the best of care. As is the case 
with the Canadian Quintuplets, they are supported at the 
government’s expense, and live in a specially built house 
through whose walls you can see them at work, play or 
what-not, though they cannot see you. It was indeed a 
rare privilege to be taken in, as Mrs. Republican and 
Mrs. Democratic and I were. And as for the Quins— 
when they saw their beloved Miss Newdeal they were 
all ayes! 

Really, they did look too adorable tumbling about and 
learning to sit on their big bench. Whatever they did, 
even if it was nothing, they all did together. It was won- 
derful the way they would all make the same decision 
unanimously. 

“None of them has had much practise,” explained Miss 
Newdeal, “except Marie Reed. But they’ll soon get the 
hang of it. We don’t dare let them play too much with 
their older brothers and sisters for fear they might catch 
some of their ideas.” She indicated, with a nod of her 
head, a little group of four older children standing at 
one side regarding us rather sullenly. We hadn’t noticed 
them but we immediately saw a family resemblance. 

That, however, was as far as it went. 

“They were all born regularly,” said Miss Newdeal, 
“so there is nothing interesting about them. If I could 
only have gotten at them earlier I might have done some- 
thing, but as it is—well, as you see, they are definitely 
underprivileged.” 





























Mrs. Republican was crazy about Little Yvonne Mur- 
phy. 

“A penny for your torts, darling,” she said, patting her 
hard on the head. 

“They don’t speak English but they understand it,” 
Miss Newdeal told us. “They speak a sort of Hog-Latin. 
It’s awfully quaint. Come, come Yvonne Murphy—take 
your foot out of your mouth and answer Mrs. Republi- 
can.” 

“Caveat Emptor,” (“I’m empty. When do we eat.” ) said 
the little angel! Really, Dear Reader, it was too delicious! 

I feel sure you are all going to come to Washington 
some day to see “Miss Newdeal’s Quins”—and I assure 
you it will be worth your pains. 

I find I have just space enough left to tell you of my 
visit to the exquisite garden of big, bluff John Lewis. It 
may seem an abrupt change of subject, but after all, he 
too has done much for labor. His garden is surrounded by 
a picket fence and great clusters of scabiosa run riot 
through it. He has any number of dormant plants which, 
when it is seasonable, he digs up or pots or cuts back or 
frames. 

Perhaps, too, you will like to know that Mr. Lewis’s 
favorite flower is the americanus federalis laboreatum or 
oldfashioned Sweet William. 

“T like it,” he told me, “because it’s not too bright and 
got lots of green leaves. Listen!” he added “if you want 
to hear my favorite bird!” We did so. And from high 
overhead came the sweet, sad cry “Whip-poor-Will!” 

He is famous for raising salary, redissues and unions. 
The latter is his favorite dish and he often stirs up a mess 
of them himself when the housekeeper, Miss Perkins, has 
a day off. Or an off day. 

“But I have to be careful when I slice ’em,” he ex- 
plained, “or they make me cry.” 

He also loves beat-greens. 

“After all,” he said “it’s just a fancy name for spinach, 
isn’t it?” 


























“Mr. Lewis's favorite . . . oldfashioned Sweet William.” 
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Tapering Off on Spending . . . Mr. Eccles’ Toga 
Third-Term Tactics . . . Finns and Buck-Passing 


Back of President Roosevelt’s blast 
against sharp new cuts in farm sub- 
sidies was a report from his economic 
advisers telling him that the set-back 
in business is more sudden than ex- 
pected and that Government spending 
should not be curtailed too fast. In- 
side planning now calls for slowing in 
Government outgo to correspond with 
the rising trend in war order produc- 
tion. 


x *k * 


Marriner Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman, seriously considered 
entering the Utah primaries as op- 
ponent of Senator William King for 
the Democratic senatorial nomination. 
President Roosevelt talked him out of 
it and encouraged Mr. Eccles to ac- 
cept reappointment to the Federal 
Reserve Board. 
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Friends of James Farley, Postmaster 
General, say that Mr. Farley not only 
is opposed to a third term, but is pre- 
pared to speak out openly against it. 
His friends are booming him for the 
vice presidential nomination. 


* * @ 


Word is coming from the little group 
of left-wing White House advisers 
that the President again has shifted 
position and feels now that the best 
way to keep control of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention is not to 
reveal an intention either to seek or 
not to seek a third nomination prior to 
the Convention gathering. There are 
hints that Mr. Roosevelt still is un- 
convinced that Robert Jackson, new 
Attorney General, could not be nom- 
inated and elected. 


x *k 


Backstage report has it that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt already has approved 
an order transferring the important 
Forest Service from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Department of 
the Interior, giving Harold Ickes a 
Wallace. 
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question concerns the policies that 
would guide administration of the na- 
tion’s forests under a new control. 
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The inside story on moves to aid Fin- 
land is not very pleasant. Congress, 
the White House, Great Britain and 
Scandinavia all are reported to be try- 
ing to duck responsibility for moves 
that might help the Finns. Argument 
is over who is going to pay the bill 
and how. Aid would have been forth- 
coming long ago but for Administra- 
tion’s desire to get enough money 
appropriated for Export-Import Bank 
to take care of some of the demands 
of Latin American States for loans. 
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New Deal leaders in the Senate say 
they have not been included in re- 
ported talks, if any, at the White 
House concerning the availability of 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York for 
a place on the Democratic ticket. 
They agree with the Mayor’s own 
statement that his connections with 
Party politicians are nil. 
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Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau hinted recently that the State 
Department is taking up the matter of 
Brazilian debt adjustment without 
consulting Treasury views on the 
matter. 
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High officials in the Department of 
Agriculture are pointing out that the 
President did not close the door to 
Secretary Wallace’s pet certificate plan 
for financing parity payments in his 
message to Congress. They think that 
it may receive Congressional atten- 
tion later in the session when farmers 
renew their demands for parity pay- 
ments. 
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Quiet instructions have been issued by 
all world powers to their military at- 
taches in Finland to watch closely the 


results of air battles on the Northern 
front. Reports are particularly wanted 
on airplane performance. The reason: 
all types of planes are fighting in the 
Finnish war—American, German, 
Russian, British, French and Italian, 
An unusual opportunity is provided to 
appraise the relative value of fighting 
craft. 
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Friends of Alexander Kerensky, one- 
time Premier of pre-revolutionary 
Russia, are urging him to go to Fin- 
land and to establish there a pro- 
visional Russian republic. The sug- 
gested government would be based on 
democratic principles, with a con- 
stitution similar to the American. 
Kerensky now lives in New York City. 
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In spite of strenuous opposition by 
inland waterways enthusiasts, the 
chances for enactment of the omnibus 
transportation bill, giving the ICC 
supervision of rail, truck and barge 
rates and practices, are regarded in 
Capitol cloakrooms as more favorable 
now than at any previous time. The 
fact is, experts of the ICC are work- 
ing on suggestions to harmonize Sen- 
ate and House bills at the request of 
the conferees. 


* *& 3 


Storm clouds lower over the 1940 
census with a move to block an addi- 
tional appropriation which the Presi- 
dent has asked for the housing cen- 
sus. Reason: Republican Members of 
Congress charge Democrats only are 
being named enumerators and data 
on income, mortgages, etc., might 
“leak” for political purposes. 
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Efforts to induce private capital to 
enter the farm mortgage field, through 
insured and guaranteed mortgages on 
property sold to tenants, are in the 
making, but collide with a Congres 
sional tendency to drive down farm 
mortgage interest. 
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The Special De Luxe Sport Sedan, $802* 


This dynamic new Chevrolet for 1940, with its 
lightning-flash Valve-in-Head pace, is the 


greatest action car in the entire low-price field ! 


The streets and avenues and highways of the nation are 
alive with new Chevrolets! 


And when we say “‘alive’’ with them we refer not only 
to great Chevrolet popularity, to brilliant Chevrolet styling, 
but also to the quick, lively, vigorous tempo which Chev- 
rolet performance lends to the traffic stream. 


For here is the greatest action car of the low-price 
field . . . the car that out-accelerates, out-climbs, out- 
performs all others in its price range. . . and does it with 
maximum safety and with minimum cost for gas, oil and 
upkeep! 

And the reason is that Chevrolet for ’40 is the only low- 
priced car with a super-silent, super-vitalized Valve-in- 
Head Engine, just as it’s the only low-priced car with new 
**Royal Clipper’’ Styling and the famous ‘‘Ride Royal*.”’ 


Eye it, try it, buy it! . . . Convince yourself that 
**Chevrolet’s FIRST Again!”’ 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH, 


*On Special De Luxe and Master De Luxe Series. 
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TOBACCO EXPERT ! 


“U.S. Gov't methods have made crops better 
than ever...and Luckies always buy the choicer 
grades,” says James Walker, 19 years an in- 

dependent tobacco buyer. 


Here’s a 30-second interview with this veteran 
tobacco expert... 

Q. “What are these methods of Uncle Sam’s?” 
Mr. Walker: “They’re scientific ways of improv- 
ing soil and plant food... that have helped 
farmers grow finer tobacco in recent years.” 


Q. “And that’s what has made tobacco better?” 


Mr. W: “The best in 300 years... even though 
crops do vary with the weather.” 


Q.“You say that Luckies buy the “Cream of the 
Crop’?” 
Above: AN ACTUAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPH. : ee Mr. W: “They sure do. The best proof is that 
A. B. Mize of North Carolina Se y P i 
they’re the 2-to-1 choice of experts not 
connected with any tobacco company — 


ever raised—thanks to U.S. Govern- 
ment methods. 


warehousemen, auctioneers and buyers. 
For my part, I’ve smoked them 10 years.” 
Try Luckies for a week. You'll find that 
the “Toasting” process makes them easy 
on your throat — because it takes out 
certain harsh throat irritants that are 
found in all tobacco. 

You'll also find out why...WITH MEN WHO 
KNOW TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


Have you 
dal-teme 





